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PREFACE 


Runic writing and runic lore ate an interesting and valuable 
part of our Germanic heritage, and from the sixteenth century 
to the present day antiquarians and scholars of many countries 
have been fascinated by their mysteries. Not only the numerous 
extant runic inscriptions themselves, but the origin of runes and 
theit several uses, the deeper meaning of the rune-names, the 
later history of runic writing in Scandinavia and Britain—all 
these have been the subject of devoted investigation and much 
fruitful, if often highly controversial, speculation, 

In the Scandinavian countries, where by far the largest 
number of runic monuments survive, runic scholarship has 
inevitably attracted most students and made the greatest strides. 
The study of these monuments has progtessed far since the 
days of Buraeus and Ole Worm, but the modern student still 
readily acknowledges his debt to these pioneers as well as to 
more recent Scandinavian ‘rune-masters’ like Wimmer, Bugge, 
von Friesen, and others. 

In Britain the number of surviving Anglo-Saxon runic 
inscriptions is small compared to the wealth of Scandinavia; 
yet what we have is sufficient and vatied enough to warrant 
study for its own sake. The intetested layman will find in these 
relics of well over a millennium ago not only links with an even 
more distant past, but tevelations of the culture and history_of 
his forebears at a time-not unlike the present, when paganism 
and Christianity were in conflict and the old and the.new.could 
appear side by side in a poem or on a tombstone. In addition, 
tunic studies are an invaluable and sometimes indispensable 
handmaiden to the student of early English philology. The 
chronology of some early English sound-changes, for example, 
is considerably clarified by a comparison of early Frisian and 
eatly English runic inscriptions; and nothing surely is more 
beneficial and reassuring for the student of Old English than to 
turn from his abstract philological tables to the concrete evi- 
dence of actual inscriptions. Up to the present time, however, 
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the English student has been hampeted in his approach to 
runic studies by the lack of an introductory handbook on the 
subject compatable to those existing in German and the Scandi- 
navian languages. Articles in English are few and not readily 
accessible, some ate out of date. Nor do we possess as yet a com- 
plete and up-to-date edition ofall extant British runic monuments 
to replace the unwieldy and in many tespects antiquated tomes 
of George Stephens, invaluable though they are. 

The present book, as its title is intended to convey, aims to be 
nothing more than an introduction to the study of runes in 
genetal and of English runic inscriptions in particular. It is 
addressed to the English reader who cannot readily make use of 
the standard works in other tongues, be it for reasons of accessi- 
bility or unfamiliarity of language. It is, moreover, designed 
primarily for novices in this field, and for this reason I have 
concentrated wherever possible upon what may be regarded as 
established facts rather than upon speculative theories. I may, 
indeed, be accused of occasional over-simplification for the sake 
of clarity and conciseness, but these are faults preferable, in an 
introduction of this kind, to complicated and controversial 
issues which might only confuse and discourage the beginner. 
Once he has mastered the fundamental aspects of runology 
presented in these pages, the interested student should be better 
qualified to pursue his studies into the more controversial fields 
of other and mote advanced works. The same principles, 
coupled with the desire to present a fairly wide tange, have 
guided my choice of English runic inscriptions selected for 
mote detailed consideration in chapter viz. The experienced 
scholar will therefore find much in this work that lays no claim 
to originality; on the other hand I have not hesitated to put 
forwatd my own views or interpretations wherever I felt it 
tight to do so. This applies particularly to some aspects of the 
question of the origin of runes and the interpretation of some of 
their names, and to the survival of runic lore in Scandinavia, 
Iceland, and England, during and after the conversion of these 
countries to Christianity, as well as to some suggested interpre- 
tations made in the last chapter. 
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My chief aim all along has been to stimulate an interest in the 
study of runes, to provide a good selection of photogtaphs, and 
to do justice to our own runic heritage without neglecting the 
infinite variety offered by the Scandinavian inscriptions. If the 
following pages succeed in imparting to my readers not merely 
knowledge of new facts, but something of the unique magic of 
the fupark, then I shall consider my endeavours liberally repaid. 

The debts I owe to previous workers in this field are many 
and gladly acknowledged: to the work especially of Otto von 
Friesen, Wolfgang Krause, and Helmut Arntz; and to our own 
runic scholars and devoted antiquarians from John Mitchell 
Kemble to the present day. To Professor Bruce Dickins of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, I owe a special debt of 
gratitude for active help and invaluable advice. 

It is a pleasure also to acknowledge, with sincere gratitude, 
the generous financial assistance received from the Dorothea 
Coke Fund, from David F. O. Russell, Esq., and the Russell 
Trust, and from the University College of North Staffordshire. 
And finally I wish to thank my wife for her help in preparing 
the Indexes, and the Secretary of the Manchester University 
Press for his assistance and advice. 
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KEELE, STAFFORDSHIRE 


November 1958 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ORIGIN OF RUNIC WRITING 


Modern Travellers report, that there are Runic inscriptions 
now existing in the deserts of Tattary. 


wAarton, History of English Poetry 


Tue word ‘rune’ suggests not merely a form of writing, the 
angular characters of the old Germanic script long since dis- 
catded, but a whole world of mystery and magic: strange 
symbols scratched into ancient tools and weapons now lying 
idle in some museum show-case; names of warriors, secret 
spells, even snatches of songs, appearing on objects as diverse 
as minute silver coins and towering stone crosses, scattered in 
the unlikeliest places from Yugoslavia to Orkney, from Green- 
land to Greece. The wotd itself means ‘mystery’ and ‘secret’ 
in eatly English and its related languages. When Bishop 
Wulfila translated the Bible into fourth-century Gothic, he 
rendered St Mark’s ‘the mystery of the kingdom of God’ 
(iv. 11) as ‘rina piudangardjds gups’. When the chieftains and 
wise counsellors of Anglo-Saxon England gathered in conclave, 
men called their secret deliberations ‘runes’, as does the poet of 
the Old English Wanderer in a line weighty with wisdom and 
sectecy: 


Swa cw snottor on mode, geset him sundor et rune, 
Thus spoke the wise man in his heart as he sat apart in secret musing. 


In Beowalf, the Danish nobleman Aschere is described as the 
king’s runwita, probably as distinguished a title as our privy 
councillor. The German word rannen preserves this aura of 
secrecy and mystery to the present day, while to rown or round 
‘in the ear’, that is to whisper, was common English usage 
until the seventeenth century, kept alive in more recent times 
in the work of Scott, Carlyle, Kingsley, and other writers. 
There is good treason why our word ‘rune’ should be so 
heavily charged with overtones: runes were never a purely 
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utilitarian script; right from their adoption into Germanic 
usage they served for the casting of lots, divination, and other 
rites. Communication among people remained a secondary 
function of runic writing throughout its long history; much 
mote common was the use of runes to invoke higher powers to 
affect and influence the lives and fortunes of men. It is not 
likely that both these functions detive from the same soutce, 
and in consideting the origin of runes I propose to treat them 
separatcly: on the one hand the formal derivation of the charac- 
ters themselves—tunes as a script; on the other hand the magico- 
ritualistic significance of runes—the runic lore of the old 
Germanic world. The latter, I believe, had its origin in the pre- 
runic pictures and pictorial symbols carved into the rocks and 
stones of ancient Teutonic lands and closely linked with the 
religious beliefs and ritual practices of pagan Germanic 
antiquity. The symbolism of these primitive designs attached 
itself to alphabetic characters derived from quite another source, 
cettain formal affinities facilitating the fusion. 1t was in this 
way that the runic ‘alphabet’ came to be primarily an instru- 
ment of magic and the storehouse of pagan Germanic tite and 
teligion, The view that runes and magic wete intimately linked 
has not gone unchallenged,’ but there are weightier arguments 
in its favour than against it. Thus a good many runic inscrip- 
tions are obviously not ‘secular’ in the modern sense; the script, 
moreover, never lent itself easily to practical communication on 
any but the smallest scale, and it never developed a cursive 
variant; many literary teferences as well as the name ‘runc’ 
itself testify to the ritual uses of runes. These topics will be more 
fully discussed later on; for the moment our concern is with the 
formal derivation of the runic characters themselves. 


The Germanic runic alphabet, or to give it its more usual 
name derived from the first six runes in their traditional 
sequence, the runic fupark (b= +h), belongs to that branch of 
writing known as alphabetic scripts. In principle each letter 


' For example by A. Baksted, Malraner og Troldruner: Runemagiske Studier 
(Copenhagen, 1952). 
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represents a different sound; in practice, however, certain 
symbols ate perforce employed fora variety of sounds, although 
the discrepancy between sound and symbol is not as far-reaching 
as, for example, in modern English. 

| The origin of the fupark remains to this day the most baffling 
of all its mysteries. Many theories have been advanced ranging 
from the fantastic to the probable. The unhealthy nationalism 
of the German Third Reich unfortunately swelled the ranks of 
the former by trying hard to find a ‘pure Aryan’ origin not only 
for the runes but for all alphabetic sctipts—‘all writing, then, 
derives ftom the rune-hoatd of the Stone Age...’.' Such 
nonsense we may safely disregard. 

Only three main theories concerning the origin of the fupark 
have evet merited serious consideration: those suggesting 
respectively Latin, Greek, and Northern Italic origin. It is 
probably correct to say that the last today commands most 
adherents, not because it is the most recent (it was first mooted a 
hundred yeats ago), but because the several related alphabets 
used in inscriptions found in the Alps, of the period from the 
fourth to the first century B.c., offer the most striking parallels 
to runic symbols, and because this view raises no chronological 
difficulties. ‘These close parallels were already known to earlier 
runologists, like the great Danish scholar L. F. A. Wimmer, 
put were not used by them as a basis for explaining the origin 
of the fupark. Wimmer’s name is generally associated with the 
theory that runes derive from the Latin alphabet.” Briefly, this 
theory takes as its starting-point the several obvious Latin— 
runic parallels—notably the Latin capitals F, R, H, 8, C, and 
the runic F, R, H, 7, < —and then proceeds to derive the remain- 
ing runes ftom other Latin capitals. According to Wimmer this 
derivation of the fupark was no gradual evolutionary process, 
but the creation of one man, much as Wulfila created the Gothic 
alphabet among the West Goths of the fourth century. The 
date is put by Wimmer around the beginning of the Christian 


‘ Ky Behrens, Zar Herkunft der Bunen und xu ihrer Verwandtschaft mit vorgeschicht- 
lichen und geschichtlichen Schriften (Leipzig/Strasbourg, 1941), p. 52 (my translation), 
* Raneskriftens Oprindelse og Udvikling i Norden (1874). 
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eta.’ Superficially, Wimmer’s theory remains attractive and it 
continues to enlist support, but some of the suggested deriva- 
tions make it very hard to uphold, and there is the added 
objection that the variable direction of runic writing would 
not easily spring from Latin writing which traditionally went 
strictly from left to right. This objection does not hold for the 
North Italic scripts. 

Another theory that seeks the origin of runes in Latin script 
is that of S. Agrell3 but, unlike Wimmer, Agrell turned to Latin 
cursive writing, that of the Pompeian inscriptions and its 
modifications found in the Roman frontier region of south- 
western Germany whence, as in Wimmet’s view, the fupark 
travelled north towards Scandinavia. There are no chronologi- 
cal objections to Agrell’s dating the origin of the fupark in 
this region into the period a.p. 63-142,4 but he places fat too 
much reliance on tare and exceptional Roman letter-forms 
and is erratic in his seatch for ‘original’ runic forms, as he 
juggles to detive the twenty-four Germanic runes in this 
way. The fundamental objection, moreover, that a script as 
strikingly epigraphic and as little secular and utilitarian as the 
runic should have derived from cursive writing used largely 
for practical affairs is not satisfactorily answered by Agrell’s 
arguments, 

The Scandinavian scholar O, v. Friesen is the chief exponent 
of a view that places the origin of the fupark among the Goths 
and derives it mainly from Greek letters, either capital or 
cutsive, while some runes, not thus detivable, are assumed to be 
modelled on Latin letters.5 According to v. Friesen, whose 
views (partly based on earlier suggestions made by the great 
Norwegian runologist Sophus Bugge) have gained large 
currency in the English-speaking world owing to their inclu- 

* Thus in Raneskriftens Oprindelse; in Die Rumenscbrift (Betlin, 1887), p. 176, he 
suggests the thizd century a.p., which is too late for the earliest Scandinavian 
inscriptions generally dated about the same time. 


* Thus, for example, H. Pedersen, L’origine des runcs (1923), and F. Askeberg, 
cited below. 

3 Die Herkunft der Runenschrift (Lund, 1938). 

+ Op. cit. p. 29. 

5 Om runskriftens harkomst (Uppsala, 1904). 
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sion in the Exeyclopaedia Britannica (1929), Gothic mercenaties 
familiar with both Greek and Latin adopted and adapted letters 
from both to write their own tongue, the result being the 
fupark. This creation of the fupark is placed in the Pontic 
(Black Sea) region in the third century a.p., whence, it is 
suggested, tunes wete carried north, back to the Baltic home- 
land of the Goths, leaving both archacological and some runic 
evidence en route. 

Mote recently, in 1944, F. Askebetg achieved something of a 
comptomise between the views just outlined." Believing with 
v. Friesen that the Goths were the first to write runes, although 
rather eatlier (first centuty A.D.) than v. Friesen had assumed, 
he yet accepts Wimmet’s suggestion of Latin origin as the most 
ptobable. An important point tightly stressed again by 
Askebetg is that the fupark must be regarded as an individual 
creation rather than the result of an evolutionary development. 

All the theories just mentioned have been criticised on 
various grounds which need only be bricfly indicated here. 
Foremost ate the formal or graphic objections against suggested 
derivations of individual runes from cettain Greek or Latin 
letters; not infrequently such derivations are plainly sours de 
force intended to make the theory work rather than generally 
acceptable statting-points. Chronological and atchacological 
objections can be voiced against both Wimmer and v. Friesen. 
Modern runic scholarship is largely in agreement that certain 
northern runic inscriptions are as early as the third century, e.g. 
the Qvre Stabu spearhead (Fig. 8) or the K4rstad rock inscrip- 
tion, This rules out both Wimmer’s later dating and v. Friesen’s 
Pontic Goths: runes could not have been created in southern 
Europe at a time when they were already in use in Scandinavia. 
The Greek thesis is in any casc the weaker, for not only does 
v. Friesen, like Agrell, depend on cursive letters and is forced 
to use some vety exceptional forms, but he cannot even then 
dispense with certain Latin letters where the runic parallels ate 
too striking to be ignored. Finally, the archaeological atgu- 
ments upon which v. Friesen’s theory largely rests have since 
™ Norden och kontinenten i gammal tid (Uppsala, 1944). 
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been shown to be far too weak to support any thesis of runic 
origin at all.t ; 

There ate two points which emerge from the preceding dis- 
cussion: (1) the origin of the fupark must fit in with the dating 
of our earliest known tunic inscriptions in Scandinavia; and 
(2) certain Latin—-runic parallels are too striking to be ignored, 
yet the Latin alphabet must be ruled out if particularly strained 
derivations are to be avoided and if the variable direction of 
tunic writing is to be satisfactorily explained. But Latin writing 
had _some.close relations among the scripts in use in the Alps 
(the old provinces of Rhaetia, Noricum, Venetia, Pannonia), 
descendants of the old Etruscan alphabet, itself of still obscure 
otigin,” and it is here that the origin of the fupark has been most 
profitably sought. It is as well to be honest, however, and admit 
right away that no one definite prototype has yet been dis- 
covered among the alphabets used in the epigraphic inscriptions 
found variously around Lugano, Sondrio, Bolzano, and other 
televant alpine places. A good many inscriptions have to do 
setvice before the fupark is satisfactorily accounted for, but the 
possibility remains that such a prototype may yet be discovered: 
as so often, survival is accidental and exceptional rather than the 
rule. The thesis of North Italic origin was elaborated almost 
simultaneously by C. J. S. Marstrander3 and M. Hammarstrém,* 
and has since been accepted by many runologists, in principle at 
least if not in every detail. The general basis of agreement may 
be summed up like this: 

(1) There is an unmistakable resemblance between many 
runes and letters found in the alpine inscriptions (cf. Table I); 
this is probably not fortuitous. 

(2) Some Germanic tribe must have been in touch with 
North Italic writing somewhere at some time. 1 


™ For an excellent, brief, critical summary of the whole question of runic 
origin, see F, Mossé, ‘L’origine de l’écritute runique. Etat présent de la question’, 
Conférences de l'Institut de linguistique de [’ Université de Paris, vol. 10 (1950-1), 
pp. soft. 

2 M. Pallottino, The Efruscans (Penguin Books, 1955), pp. 257. 

3 ‘Om runene og runenavnenes oprindelse’, Norsk tidsskrift f. sprogvidenskap, 
vol. 1 (1928), pp. 85 ff. 

4 *Om runskriftens harkomst’, Std. ¢ nord, filol, vol. 20 (1930), pp. 1ff 
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(3) The creation of the fupark must have preceded the 
eventual extinction of separate North Italic scripts by the Latin 
alphabet. 

(4) From the Alps the knowledge of the fupark must have 
been carried north to reach Scandinavia not later than the third 
century. 

Difficultics and differences atise when we examine these 
propositions mote closely. As for the derivation of individual 
tunes it is probably safe to say that fewer formal and phonetic 
difficulties remain than in other theses. Reference to Table I 
will show that for three-quarters of the twenty-four common 
Germanic runes petfectly good parallels exist. In the case of 
the voiced stops }, d, g, for which the Etruscan and alpine alpha- 
bets used the corresponding voiceless sounds, other soutces had 
to be found, as in the case of the more specifically Germanic 
sounds /, é, y, and J. Latet in this chapter the point is made that 
whoever invented the fupark was probably familiar with the 
pre-runic symbols found in the rock-carvings of Germanic 
prehistory mentioned earlier. Some of these symbols resemble 
North Italic letters and probably helped to facilitate the making 
of the fupark; perhaps they even inspired it. In a few cases, 
I suggest, the ‘rune-maker’ went directly to these symbols to 
fill gaps in his model (cf. again Table 1), notably x, r, and [; ba 
could also come from this source, ot else from North Italic pa 
with a changed sound-value. In the cases of F and B (both 
found in alpine inscriptions) we ate probably dealing with 
incipient Latin influence. Finally, for 6 / Latin G g has been 
suggested, but I do not believe that our rune-maker knew the 
Latin alphabet. More likely we ate dealing with another pre- 
tunic symbol conveniently adopted. 

The Germanic tribe responsible for deriving the fupark un- 
fortunately left no visiting-card behind: Marstrander thought 
of Marcomanni meeting with a Celtic prototype alphabet some- 
where in the Rhine-Danube region; F. Altheim and E. Traut- 
mann suggest that the Cimbri (or Cimbrians) met not only 


For a detailed study of the derivation of runes from known Notth Italic 
letters, see H. Arntz, Handbuch der Runenkunde (2nd ed.; Halle, 1944), pp. 35. 
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TasueE I. Runes and Notth Italic letters. 


North Italic writing but pre-runic symbols akin to those with 
which they were already familiar when in the second century 
B.C. they were warting in northern Italy.* H. Arntz assumes 
that, while the Cimbri helped to spread the fupark northwards, 

* In the Val Camonica rock catvings (north of Brescia) where, so it is assumed, 
tribes of Germanic origin had kept alive a picture-symbolism akin to that of the 


Swedish Bronze Age drawings in Bohuslin. Altheim and Trautmann, Von 
Ursprung der Runen (Frankfurt (Main), 1939), pp. 47 ff. 
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they did not originate it! This was done from a North Italic 
source, he suggests, by one of the Germanic ttibes variously 
reported in the north-western Alps by classical writers from 
Pytheas to Livy. This tribe, conveniently labelled ‘Alpenger- 
mancn’, came across North Italic writing in the fourth century 
B.c., evolved the fupark from it, and in the second century 3.c. 
passed the knowledge on to the Cimbri on their passage through 
Noricum. 

Despite these divergences of opinion the outlines of the story 
ate pretty clear. They become even clearer if we consider for a 
moment a valuable piece of evidence not yet mentioned. This is 
the inscription on one of twenty-six bronze helmets (helmet ‘B’ 
ot No. 22) found in 1812 at Negau near the Austto-Yugoslav 
frontier, and first interpreted by Marstrander and P. Kretsch- 
met. This helmet (Figs. 1, 2) beats in North Italic letters 
the Germanic words hariyasti teiva, generally interpreted as a 
votive inscription, ‘to the god Hetigast’, which points to the 
conclusion that at some time some Germanic-speaking petson 
or persons wete sufficiently familiar with North Italic writing to 
use it for the words of their own language. As we have no 
evidence who these persons were and where or when, for that 
matter, this inscription was made, the helmet can do no more 
than act as a pointer towards the fupark. The number of helmets 
found all together at Negau suggests a trader’s depot pethaps, 
so that the inscription B* may have originated anywhere within 
the region of the North Italic alphabets. ‘The phonology of the 
two words has also been criticised on the grounds that seiva 
(retaining the original Indo-European ¢) is mote archaic than 
hari- (from *barja), but our knowledge of the chronology of 
pre-Christian Germanic sound-changes is not exact enough to 
doubt the genuineness of this insctiption. There is no valid 
objection to our regarding the Negau inscription as evidence, 
first, that a Germanic-speaking tribe was in touch with North 
Italic writing most probably in the third to second century 3.c. 

* Arntz, op. cit. pp. 61 ff, 


> Helmet ‘A’, ot No. 1, has four inscriptions, all in North Italic writing, but no 
Germanic words. 
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and that, secondly, the fupark was probably evolved between 
this date and the first century B.c.t For from the second century 
onwards Latin influence grew, causing a steadily increasing 
mingling of North Italic and Latin letters until in the course of 
the first century B.c. the alpine alphabets ceased to be employed. 
Latin influence can be seen in the creation of the fupark, as has 
already been suggested, especially in the runes F f and B b, but 
such influence is not yet strong enough to watrant a date much 
later than about the middle of the second century B.c, This 
probably rules out the Cimbri, although not without regret, for 
we do at least know something about their movements in the 
later second century 8.c. On the other hand it seems likely that 
they were far too busy campaigning to find time for the careful 
phonematic analysis evinced by the creation of the fupark, and 
so tightly stressed by Askeberg. Had they found the time for 
such pursuits amid their wanderings it is very likely, as 
Altheim and ‘T'rautmann quite rightly admit, that they would 
have chosen the Greek or Latin rather than a North Italic 
alphabet as model for a script of their own. On the other hand, 
the Cimbri may have been the agents that spread the knowledge 
of the fupark northwards, when sutvivors of the battle of 
Vercellae (101 B.C.) returned to Germany. 

Arntz’s ‘Alpengermanen’ are admittedly attested by classical 
histotians, but they ate a shadowy crowd; we know little mote 
about them than their willingness to serve as mefcenaties to 
Celts and later to Romans. On the other hand, it is among such 
watlike wanderers that the Negau inscription probably 
originated. 

Weighing all the available evidence we are, I think, forced to 


Views on the dating of the Negau inscription differ considerably, from the 
fifth century 3.c. (A. Mentz, ‘Schrift und Sprache der Alpengermanen’, Zeit- 
scbrift fiir deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur, vol. 85 (1955), pp. 2474.) to the 
time of Christ (P. Reinecke, ‘Der Negauer Helmfund’, 32. Bericht der rim.-germ. 
Kommission (1950); pp. 1178). For a spirited vindication of the latter view and a 
suggested reading Harigastiz Teiwawulfila(n), ‘Harigast, son of Teiwawulf 
(Ziuwolf)’, see H. Rosenfeld, ‘Die Inschrift des Helms von Negau’, Z. dent. Alt, 
und dent, Lit, vol. 86 (1956), pp. 241. Rosenfeld’s thesis, although it affects the 
dating, does not materially alter the theory of North Italic origin. 


? Op. cit. p. 47. 
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admit that it is not enough for a watertight theory on the 
origin of the fupark. The outlines are there: the North Italic 
models; the period determined by the Negau helmet and the 
encroachinent of-Latin; the presence of Germanic tribes in the 
alpine tegions during this period. But to try to fill in the details 
on the evidence before us has not so fat met with full success, 
and there is real danger that the plausible thesis of North Italic 
origin will be discredited by a too rash superstructute of detail 
that suffers from lack of solid evidence and a too patent desite 
to make what facts are available fit into a preconceived scheme. 

All we know then is that in some Germanic tribe some man 
had both the leisure (a factor often forgotten) and the remark- 
able phonetic sense to create the fupark from a North Italic 
model known to him somewhere in the alpine regions in the 
period ¢. 250 to 150 3.c. ‘Two questions, however, remain to 
which answets might be attempted: Why was the fupark 
evolved at all and how was it spread, to the Goths, to the North 
Sea Germanic tribes, and to Scandinavia? Runic writing is not 
primatily utilitarian, so there must have been a different reason 
why it was created. Arntz," to my mind quite rightly, suggests 
that divination and lot-casting were responsible for it, and we 
have the testimony of Caesar, Livy, Tacitus, and Plutarch to 
underline the importance of these rites among various Germanic 
peoples, as well as later evidence direct from Germanic soutces.? 
Probably the maker of the fupark belonged to a tribe familiar 
with pre-runic symbols already in use for sortilege. He met 
similar practices among some alpine people using their own 
letters: two-score wooden sticks with various NorthItalic 
letters and numerical signs have been discovered near Kitz- 
bithel, the famous tesort in Tyrol.3 It is difficult to imagine 
what else these could have been used for. An intelligent man 
out tune-master must have been, and he would soon see the 
advantage of using signs that could also spell words; so he set 
to work, and the result was a set of modified North Italic letters, 
influenced and in a few cases supplemented by pre-runic 


" Op. cit. pp. 233 ff. * Cf. below, pp. 65f. 
3 Altheim and E, Trautmann-Nehting, Kimbern und Runen (Berlin, 1943). 
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Germanic symbols, the whole charged with cultic significance 
and linked from the start with religious belicfs and certain ritual 
ptactices. 

The northward spread of the fupatk must also have been the 
wotk of some Germanic tribe; it would have meant nothing to 
Celts or Romans. Some Cimbrian survivors of the battle of 
Vercellae probably managed to rectoss the Alps and return into 
Germanic lands. There is evidence of Teutons surviving the 
battle of Aquae Sextiac (102 B.c.): their descendants reappear 
in the Neckar and Main regions of south-western Germany in 
the first and second centuries a.p, Altheim and Trautmann 
make much (too much!) of the so-called Toutoni stone, a rough 
sandstone pillar, about sixteen feet high, found near Miltenberg 
(Main, Germany), bearing the words INTER TOVTONOS 
followed by some cryptic initials too brief to be interpretable; 
beneath this inscription the authors claim to have found traces 
of a runic inscription. Their case is unconvincing: one suspects 
that they wanted to find a runic inscription somewhere en route 
to the north to buttress their thesis and (considering the date of 
their paper) to claim for Germany the oldest known runic 
monument. But there is no need to look for runic inscriptions 
where there ate none. Somehow the knowledge of the fupark 
must have travelled north to reach Scandinavia by the third 
century, whether it was derived from the Latin or from an 
alpine source. The likelier route seems to be in the west, along 
the Rhine or partly through the present Wiirttemberg (Neckar 
valley). Teutonic or Cimbrian remnants may have been the 
cattiers, helped by Suebi and others; we can never know for 
cettain, for even an isolated runic inscription could prove little 
ot nothing. This way the fupark would reach the North Sea 
coastal tribes and pass from them to Jutland, Scandinavia, and 
the Nogat Goths. On the other hand, it may have spread not 
only northwards but eastwards almost simultancously, as W. 
Krause suggests.? Here lay the route of the Marcomanni to 


™ Vom Ursprung der Runen, pp. 74 ff. 

> Was man in Runen vitzte (Halle, 1943), p. 8. Rosenfeld, op. cit. pp. 264f., 
following a suggestion of Krause’s, thinks that the inventor of the fupark may 
have been a Vandal. 
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Bohemia, and beyond the routes of Vandals and Goths. Several 
early runic finds, all ascribed to the third century, have been 
assigned to these tribes; they hail from various places between 
the Pontic and the Baltic seas and could be due to migrants 
wandering back northwards. They include spearheads (Dahms- 
dorf, Kowel, Rozwad6éw), vessels (Niesdrowitz, Sedschiitz) 
and the famous lost gold ring from Pietroassa.t 
One of these inscriptions, that of the Rozwadéw spearhead, 

has been tentatively interpreted as ‘I belong to the Heruli’, and 
it is worth concluding this chapter of conflicting theses and 
uncertain evidence with a reference to a people evidently 
famous for its runic knowledge. There are several extant 
inscriptions which suggest that at one time the Heruli must 
have excelled in the command of runic writing and the wisdom 
of runic lore that went with it. Such pre-eminence may have 
gradually turned the folk-name Eri/zR into something of a title 
denoting the dignity or rank of a priest or sage skilled in rune- 
ctaft.* Thus the early sixth-century bone amulet of Lindholm 
(Malmohuslin, Sweden; Fig. 19) bears on one side the words 
‘ek erilaR sa wilagaR hateka’, ‘I am a Herulian, I am called the 
cunning one’. By this time, however, the Herulian kingdom 
was destroyed, yet the name lived on in runic lore. Not much 
is known about these people: they appear to have come otigi- 
nally from Denmark, ousted thence by the Danes. From the 
third to the fifth century, bands of Heruli are heard of in various 
parts of Europe, from Gaul to Moravia, It seems very likely 
that during these wanderings they became acquainted with the 
fupark and took a share in its further spread, acquiring as they 
did so a reputation as ‘rune-masters’ and having accorded to 
them all the respect and privileges due to initiates into runic 
mysteries, all in fact that the title Evi4¢R connotes.3 

* Details and illustrations of these will be found in H. Arntz and H. Zeiss, Die 
einheimischen Ruanendenkmaler des Festlandes (Leipzig, 1939), pp. I-105, 421-30, and 
plates 1-v, xxxvul. 

7 'L. Jacobsen and E, Moltke, Danmarks Runeindskrifier (Copenhagen, 1941), 
col, 646. Cf, also cols. 817ff. 


3G, Turville-Petre, The Heroic Age of Scandinavia (London, 1951), pp.17£., 22f. 
For the view that the Heruli themselves invented the fupark, cf., for example, 


* P. Lauting, The Land of the Tollund Man (London, 1957), pp. 142. 
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THE COMMON GERMANIC FUPARK 


He lette per on grauen selcude runstauen. LAZAMON, Brat 


Our knowledge of the traditional sequence and the shapes of 
the individual symbols of the common Germanic fupatk, which 
consisted of twenty-four runes, is based on five runic inscrip- 
tions in which the fupark is wholly or partly represented. The 
eatliest of these and the only one to show the entire sequence of 
twenty-four runes, is the Gothic stone from Kylver (Gotland, 
Sweden) of the early fifth century (Fig. 3). Next in complete- 
ness come two Swedish bracteates! of the mid-sixth century, 
the one from Vadstena (Ostergétland; Fig. 4) whose final rune, 
pd, is not visible; the other from Grumpan (Skaraborgs lin; 
Fig. 5), partly damaged so that several runes ate partially ot 
wholly illegible. Fourthly, there are extant the first twenty 
tunes of the fupark on a silver fibula, or brooch, of the later 
sixth century, found at Charnay (Burgundy ; Fig. 6); and lastly, 
nineteen runes ate preserved on part of a stone pillar found at 
Breza (near Sarajevo) and probably belonging to the first half 
of the sixth century. 

On the two bracteates just mentioned the fupark is divided 
with the help of dots into three sets of eight runes, which, 
following later Icelandic tradition, are generally known as 
ettir.® Tt is probable that like the entire fupark the separate 
ettir wete ctedited with some magic potency and that the 
numbets 3 and 8 played some part in the magic use of runes. 
Thus on the Lindholm amulet, for instance, the rune F occurs 
eight times in succession, Y, +, t three times cach in a line con- 
taining altogether exactly twenty-four runes (Fig. 19). 


' A bracteate (Latin bractea) is a thin, round, gold medallion, stamped on one 
side, and generally worn round the neck as an ornament or amulet. 

2 From O.N, z#f, ‘sex, gender, family, generation’; probably related to O.N. 
eiga, ‘to own, possess’. In the later Northern fuparks of only sixteen runes 
(ch, m1) the x##ir consisted of only six, five, five runes respectively called, after the 
first rune in each, the e//ir of Freyr, Hagal, and Tyr. 
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Reference to Table II, p. 18, will show that the five fuparks 
mentioned agree on the whole both in the sequence and in the 
shapes of the runes, although there ate some noteworthy 
exceptions. Thus the Kylver fupark clearly inverts the order of 
K pand f é; but the evidence is less conclusive as to the original 
order of the last two runes: MR door od. Later Anglo-Saxon 
tunic alphabets show both alternatives. As to variations in 
shape, it should be noted that the traditional angularity and 
absence of curves and horizontal strokes in runic characters was 
due no doubt to their initial use on wood; as other materials 
came to be employed for runic inscriptions, considerable formal 
modification, such as the use of curves and horizontal strokes, 
was liable to take place. Moreover, as in the case of the North 
Italic inscriptions, there were no strict rules governing the 
direction of writing; therefore runes could face either way, to 
the right or to the left, and as on the Kylver stone both 
alternatives sometimes occur in the same inscription. 

In detail the shapes and sound-values of the individual runes 
in common Germanic usage were as follows: 

(1) Ff. There is little variation in shape, but the Grumpan 
bracteate shows the rune cutved to FP. 

(2) vw. Phonetic value as in book. The original shape may 
have been A, but N is generally found. The Kylver stone, which 
bears a short inscription apart from the fupark, has this rune 
three times, with the shapes h, K, A. 

(3) > 24. Sound-value [p] as in #472. Sometimes rounded to P. 

(4) Fa. Sound-value fa] as in German Bach. Sometimes 
shaped k. 

(5) Rr. Shows some formal variation, e.g. R, R, R, etc. The 
Charnay fupark has the runes # andr practically indistinguishable. 

(6) < & This rune is invariably smaller than the others. 
A later development appears to be the turn to “as on the Breza 
fupark. 

(7) Xg. The phonetic value was normally that of the velar 
voiced spirant [¥] as in O.E. fugol, ‘bird’ or Northern German 
sagen, tarely a stop sound as in good. ‘There is little formal 
variation. 
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(8) Pw. Sound-value as in modern English. Sometimes 
curved in shape to P. 

(9) H 4. The sound-value was either spirant, in Old English 
differentiated into palatal [¢] as in O.E. fyht, ‘flight’ or German 
ich, and velar [x] as in O.E. dohtor, ‘daughter’ or Scots /och, ot 
else aspirate 4 as in modern English, Formal variants include 
N or Hi (quite possibly, in view of the North Italic variants, the 
original form of the rune), as well as N and H. 

(10) 42. 

(11) 12. 

(12) ©, O47. Sound-value as in yes. The shape of this rune 
was probably originally that just given, angular or curved, and 
‘half-sized’ like & As such it is found on a number of runic 
monuments which employ the common Germanic fupark, like 
the Ovre Stabu (Kristians Amt, Notway) spearhead (Fig. 8), 
although by the fifth century the rune often teaches full height. 
The various shapes of this rune in the several fuparks suggest 
gradual formal simplification by joining the two halves together, 
thushnon. 

(13) ¢, 1 & The phonetic value of this rune, long disputed, is 
now generally assumed to be a high front vowel lying between 
e and 7, representing an-eatlier ¢ (cf. the Negau inscription), 
which was ptobably still in existence at the time when the 
fupark was evolved. In transliteration we distinguish this rune 
from regular e by placing a point above it.' The shape is quite 
tegular. 

(14) Kp. The five fuparks show considerable formal varia- 
tion. It is quite possible that Charnay W teprescnts the earliest 
form. The Vadstena bracteate substitutes 8 8 which is chatac- 
teristic of the later development of the fupark in Scandinavia. 

(15) Y, A x. Sound-value probably half-way between modern 
English r and modern English x. Again in view of the North 
Italic parallels Charnay X may represent the original form of 
this tune, of which the others are simplifications with the 


® Professor Bruce Dickins suggests that the original value of this rane may have 
been #w, and transliterates 3 (‘A System of Transliteration for Old English 
Runic Inscriptions’, Leeds Sindies in English (1932), p. 16). 
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branches retained either above or below. Vadstena shows 
cutving: Y. 

(16) $s. Voiceless sound as in sea, Generally found in this 
shape, facing either way, but more than three strokes, indeed as 
many as twelve, could be used for this rune, e.g. { $. 

(17) Tz. 

(18) B&. A bilabial spirant, still heard commonly, for in- 
stance, in the Bavarian dialect pronunciation of a medial b.' It is 
rather like the sound we make when blowing outa candle without 
rounding the lips.? More rarely a stop [b] as in bird. The shape 
allows some minor variation, such as Vadstena FP, also B 8. 

(19) Me. Sound-value as in end, The shape is fairly regular, 
but the top stroke occasionally appears horizontal, M, or barely 
indented like the M of the Kylver stone. 

(20) Pim. Occasionally appears as P4, approaching the 
shape of the @rune, as on the Grumpan bracteate. 

(21) 4 Occasionally found as tb. 

(22) D, > [ny], the nasal sound of zg in singer. At first normally 
of half-size, like & and /, but a later variant, attaining to full 
height, is ?. The Y of the Grumpan fupark is best explained as 
an incomplete specimen of this form. 

(23) Md. Phonetic value [8] as in shen, rarely a stop [d] as in 
dog. ‘The shape is quite regular. 

(24) 2¢, Also appeats rounded to 2. 

As has already been mentioned, the characteristic angular 
shape of the runes was initially due to their being inscribed on 
wood. The perishable nature of the material prevented large- 
scale survival of wood-inscriptions, but some have been pre- 
served in the Danish peat-moors and the Frisian erpen3 and 
there are references to such inscriptions in older Germanic 
literature. Apart from wood, metal and stone were the other 
chief materials for runic writing. Metal was used especially in 
connection with weapons, ornaments, tools and coins. Many 
such finds are extant and there are again references in the older 


* Cf. E. Prokosch, A Comparative Germanic Grammar (Philadelphia, 1939), p. 76. 

* C£ I. C. Ward, The Phonetics of English (Cambridge, 4th ed.; 1944), p. 63. 

3 These are artificial mounds for dwellings erected by early settlers in Fries- 
land as protection against floods. 
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TABLE II. The five common Germanic fupatks. 
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literature. In the Old English poem Beowulf the desctiption of 
the sword captured by Beowulf and presented to Hrothgar 
contains the lines (1694ff.): 

Swa wes on Sem scennum scitan goldes 

purh runstafas rihte gemearcod, 

geseted ond gesed, hwam pat sweord geworht, 

irena cyst, erest were, 

wreopenhilt ond wyrmfah. 
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Also on the hilt-plates of glittering gold 

Was carefully charactered in runic letters, 
Written and expressed for whom the good blade, 
The spiral-hafted sword, the serpent-patterned 
Had first been made.' 


Rock-inscriptions are relatively few, but runes were frte- 
quently inscribed on stones, whether tombstones or memorial 
stones of more artistically shaped stone monuments like the 
Ruthwell Cross in Dumfriesshire (Figs. 38-40). Finally, men- 
tion must be made of the use of bone and horn; and in due 
coutse tunic writing also appeared in manuscripts.” 

The methods of inscribing vatied with the material. The 
frequent use of the verb O.E. writan, O.N. rita, O.H.G. rigzan 
suggests that originally runes were ‘carved’ ot ‘scratched’ into 
wood, metal, or stone; but more elaborate means of ‘writing’ 
followed, such as carving into wood, chiselling into stone, or 
stamping in the case of coins and bracteates. There is pattern- 
welding on some early runic spearheads: here the cuts are inlaid 
with thin metal wire, sometimes coloured red.3 Colouring may 
also have been used on wood or stone. 

As with most early alphabetic scripts runic writing normally 
recognises no division between words. Inscriptions could, as 
has been mentioned, read from right to left, or from left to 
tight, ot boxstrophedon, that is in the manner in which a ficld is 
ploughed. Sometimes an inscription of two or mote lines is to 
be read from the bottom upwards. Occasionally, however, 
various devices, such as one or several dots, were employed to 
distinguish either individual words or what might be termed 


* Translated by E. Morgan, Beowalf—A Verse Translation into Modern English 
(1952). 

* In the eddic Sigrdrifumdl, st. 15 ff., are listed a variety of objects on which 
runes could be inscribed, including the paw of a bear, the beak of an eagle or owl, 
glass, gold, amulets, etc. 

3 Sometimes colouring may have been used simply to bring out the writing 
more clearly, or for ornamentation; but frequently the use of blood-red colouring 
had no doubta magical significance. In Grettis Saga, ch. 79, the witch PurtSr carves 
tunes into the toot of a tree, reddening them with her own blood and reciting 
spells over them to bring disaster to Grettir. ‘The connection with magic is also 
stressed by the etymological relationship between O.E, féafor, ‘pigment’, dial. 
‘tiver’ (red ochre for marking sheep) and O.N. /aufr, ‘sorcery’, O.H.G, zonbar, 
‘magic’, noticed by H. Teuchert in Grimm, Deutsches W érterbuch (1927), s.v. Zauber, 
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‘sense units’. Reference has already been made to the use of 
dots for dividing the fupark into e/zir on the Vadstena and 
Grumpan bracteates. 

A further point that requites mention is the use of ligatures, 
sometimes called ‘bind-runcs’, that is time or space saving 
contractions of two (rarely three) runes into one symbol, The 
most common device is to use only one vertical stroke shared by 
two tunes, as in te for HF or pe for MR, but other types of 
ligature, such as FA for MP4 em on the Torsbjerg (Schleswig) 
chape, ate also found. 

Double sounds, especially consonants, ate not generally 
indicated as such in the older Germanic runic inscriptions, 
although there ate some exceptions. This rule applies not only 
medially in words, but also when one word ends and the next 
word begins with the same sound. 
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Sigrtinar skalt kunna, ef vilt sigr hafa, 
ok tfsta 4 hjalti hjgrs 
sumar A véttrimum, sumar 4 valbostum 
ok nefna tysvar TY. 
Sigrdrifumdl 
Tie runes of the common Germanic fupark continued to be 
employed for inscriptions into the eighth century, but already 
before that time there appeared in the North changes both in the 
shapes and sound-values of some runes, which in due course 
resulted in a large-scale modification of the original fupark. 
Such modification, primarily due to linguistic changes, also 
affected, as we shall see later, the runes employed in Anglo- 
Saxon England; in Scandinavia, however, it took an unexpected 
turn, for conttary to the development in England, the North 
drastically reduced the numbet of runes employed, until there 
emerged in the course of the eighth century two closely related 
Northern runic alphabets of only sixteen letters each. 

The seventh and eighth centurics wete a period of rapid 
linguistic change in the North,’ and as the sound-pattern of Old 
Norse was considerably altering as a result of such change new 
sounds developed for which no separate sctipt-symbols existed. 
Of the two possible solutions—to create new symbols of to use 
existing ones for several related sounds—the latter course came 
to be adopted with the result that not only could one rune 
designate as many as half a dozen or even more sounds, but 
some of the traditional twenty-four runes fell into disuse alto- 
gether as their functions were either lost or transferred to 
others. Already the Vadstena bracteate provides an example of 
this: it no longer has a separate rune for the sound p but sub- 
stitutes 8 (which it later repeats for 6 to complete the sequence 
of twenty-four), so that the one rune $ has here the sound-values 
b, b, p. 

' CE, W. Krause, Abriss der Altwestnordischen Grammatik (Halle, 1948), pata. 4. 
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The alphabet of sixteen tuncs which emerges in the Notth is 
known to us in two closely rclated forms, generally called the 
Danish and Swedish-Norwegian (or Swedish—Norse) fuparks 
respectively, both no doubt derived from a common source, 
and showing changes not only in sound-values, but also in the 
shapes of many runes suggesting a strong tendency towards 
formal simplification. 

The Danish fupark, probably the older of the two versions, is 
preserved complete on the Gorlev stone (Zealand, Denmark) of 
around A.D. goo. Its runesand their principal phonetic values ate: 


Le Uy UP LAE AE A ly eg gies rd pale Diy ah 
fe cue gberas te aloe he elie aes eC bentiy tee Re 


Further simplification, suggesting a slightly later stage of 
development, is evident in the runes of the Swedish-Norwegian 
fupatk, of which the best known example is the inscription on 
the stone of Rbk (Ostergétland, Sweden) which belongs to 
about the middle of the ninth century, ‘The R6k runes are these: 


edge daniel tho bet) eet Alien ah Pra 
fe Gibbon Serna Gla talive bial ailmegy wut Wafees [oh cteaioutl bon TR 


A comparison of the above rune-shapes with those of the 
earlier common Germanic fupark (Table II) shows that the 
simplifying tendency took the form of reducing most runes to 
one vertical stroke with a minimum of further differentiating 
strokes. The increasing use of runes for more practical purposes 
of daily life was no doubt largely responsible for such formal 
simplification; it led in due course to even greater economy in 
the so-called Hialsinge runes of the tenth to twelfth century, 
named after the district of Sweden where they mainly occur. 
These resemble a kind of shorthand, and were for a long time 
believed to tepresent no script at all. The guiding principle 
here appears to have been to omit as far as possible all vertical 
strokes, and to write what remained of the original tunes 
between ruled lines where their position could indicate their 
value. ‘The following fupark, drawn from the Malsta stone 
inscription (Gavleborgs lin, Sweden) of the latter half of the 
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Tasie LIE, The Northern fuparks. 


twelfth centuty, shows the extreme formal simplification 
attained by the Halsinge runes: 
- a 
fou p ack bh a i as t bm I Ry 
It has already been mentioned that most of the sixteen 
Northern tunes carried multiple phonetic values, and these 


must now be briefly indicated. 
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(1) F denotes fand B. 

(2) f\ denotes principally #, y, w, as well as [o], [9], [0], a4. 

(3) b denotes both voiced and voiceless 7, 

(4) B, & denotes, from about the middle of the seventh 
century, the O.N, nasalised 4, here printed g, which eventually 
develops into [0], generally printed ¢, as the name of this rune 
illustrates: Ge. *ansuz, ‘god’ becomes O.N. éss.? 

(5) k denotes r. 

(6) P denotes & and g, also the velar voiced spirant [¥] as in 
ON. fugl, ‘bird’, and [y]. 

(7) ¥, tT denotes the aspirate 4, and the voiceless spirant 
[x]. 

(8) +, denotes x. 

(9) | denotes 7, ¢, é, and [j]. 

(10) f, ¥ denotes, from the sixth century onwards, the sound 
[4], normally printed a. This is the original Germanic j-rane; 
the development of the rune-name Gc. *jéra-, ‘year, harvest’ 
into O.N. dv shows how the loss of initial 7- in Old Norse 
brought about the change in phonetic value.” 

(11) %, ' denotes voiceless vs. 

(12) t, 1 denotes ¢ and d, also in nasal combinations 7, nd. 

(13) ® denotes the spitant v, the stop 6, as well as p and the 
nasal combinations mb, mp. 

(14) P, t denotes m, 

(15) }, f denotes / 

(16) 4, |, the original Gc. g-tune, regularly denotes in the 
Northern fuparks the strongly palatalised r (transcribed R) 
which developed in Old Notse from Ge. x.3 In later Scandi- 
navian usage—in some sound-combinations from the tenth 
century onwards, but not generally until the thirteenth 
century—this rune denotes [y], pronounced like German #, as 
in its name yr, ‘bow made of yew’, and here transcribed y. 


From the early thirteenth centuty onwards a fairly uniform 
system of runic writing came to be adopted throughout the 


* Cf, Krause, op. cit. para, 30.2, 2 Thid. para. 57.1. 
3 Cf. E.V. Gordon, An Introduction to Old Norse (and ed.; Oxford, 1957), p. 268. 
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Scandinavian countries. In the two preceding centuries the 
Danish fupark had largely superseded the Swedish-Notwegian 
variant in Sweden, whereas in Norway a mixtute of the two 
systems resulted in a fupark approximately represented by the 
following line: 


Psp uP Am Roark ck oboe [bee AlleU yr luedig eB’ meme 
fou plas tok bon ia sy ot ibeem. il) Rey 


This mixed fupark provided the basis for the common Scandi- 
navian runic alphabet generally known as ‘pointed’ or ‘dotted’ 
funes, from the practice of adding points or dots to certain 
runes to indicate different phonetic value. The realisation that 
the sixteen-letter fupark was phonetically inadequate must have 
prompted its deliberate extension by means of this device; thus 
B p was created by adding the points to 6 }, and similarly in 
other cases. One can see the influence of the Latin alphabet in 
the more obviously phonetic approach underlying the pointed 
tunic script, as well as in the alphabetic sequence of the runes 
now adopted in place of the traditional Germanic order of the 
fupark. Omitting certain regional variants, such as the system 
of dotted runes used in Gotland, as well as more sporadic 
formal variants, the standard Scandinavian pointed runic 
alphabet is as follows, based on the Saleby stone inscription 
(Skaraborgs lan, Sweden) of the year 1228: 


1 sacl uaemecctinst et a eens pee 
abede fv g hx] ij k 1 
PR 1 Pb hy vow (Be o> aE 

q ts t pd uw y ze 
Scandinavian runic insctiptions are not only by far the most 
humerous; they are also the most widely scattered, for in the 
gteat Viking age (eighth to twelfth century) adventurous 
Norsemen carried theit knowledge of runes ftom the Arctic 
Ocean to the Mediterranean and left runic evidence of their 
visits sometimes in the most unexpected places. One reason for 
the numerous extant Scandinavian inscriptions is the habit of 
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carving runes into tombstones or memorial stones which have 
naturally survived in great numbers from the carly Middle 
Ages and can be seen to this day in many parts of Scandinavia, 
especially in Sweden. Sweden has the lion’s share of sutviving 
tunic monuments, between two and three thousand, while 
Norway and Denmark possess between three and four hundted 
each. Iceland, surprisingly, has few, considering the frequent 
references to runes in Icelandic literature, and none is earlier 
than the thirteenth century. Tio the same period belongs the 
dotted runic insctiption on the stone of Kingigtorsoak, Baffin 
Bay, discovered in 1824, for long the only known undisputed 
runic inscription from Greenland. But since the end of the 
Second World War excavations on the site of a Benedictine 
nunnety beside the Unattog Fjord and of farmstcads in the 
Vatnahverfi district have brought to light several rune-inscribed 
atticles which include a carved wooden spoon and a whalebone 
fragment bearing in runes the name ‘Gunnar’.' Even Baffin 
Bay does not seem to have been the westward limit of Viking 
expansion: some appear to have reached North America long 
before Columbus,? and ‘tunic’ inscriptions have been pro- 
duced to prove the matter. But despite much learned and 
often heated discussion the conclusion is inescapable that the 
Yarmouth stone in Nova Scotia is definitely not runic, and that 
the notorious Kensington stone (Minnesota) is a modern 
forgery.3 

Tutning from the extreme north-west to the south-east we 
find a most picturesque runic visiting-card on one of the marble 
lions that used to guard the entrance to the port of Piraeus in 
Greece. Here some Viking adventurets, possibly followers of 
Haraldr Hardrddi, later king of Norway, perpetuated their 


1 See the account and illustrations by C. L. Vebaek in the Musirated London 
News, 3 May 1952. 

2 There seems little doubt that the enigmatic Winland lay to the south-west of 
Greenland, i.e. probably Labrador or Newfoundland, Cf, L, Musset, Les Penples 
Scandinaves au Mayen Axe (Paris, 1951), p. 226. 

3 Like the Piltdown skull, runes have been the toys of modern practical jokers, 
Among the most convincing runic forgeties was the inscription on a bone ‘dis- 
covered’ in Catinthia (Maria Saalerberg), for quite a time believed to date from 
the first century B.C. 
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names on this noble statue which was later, in 1687-8, carried 
off as loot to Venice. Another cleventh-century insctiption 
hails ftom Berezanji on the Black Sca where a certain Grani 
made a grave-vault in memory of his comrade Kal, and duly 
recorded this fact on a stone: krani keri half pisi iftir kal filaka 
siz. Such runic finds clearly demonstrate both the distances 
ttavelled by the Viking adventurers and their readiness to 
perpetuate in runes either their visits or, more often, the names 
of fallen comrades, Examples nearer home can be found in the 
stones of Maeshowe, Orkney; here Rognvaldr Kali, one of the 
heroes of the Orkneyinga Saga, stopped in the winter of 1151-2 
with his fellow-crusadets and ‘that man most skilled in rune- 
craft west over the sea cut these runes’. There are about three 
dozen runic inscriptions in Orkney, of which twenty-nine, all of 
the second half of the twelfth century, are in the prehistoric 
grave-mound of Maeshowe. Others have been found in 
Shetland, on the Scottish mainland and the Hebrides, in Ire- 
land, and as many as twenty-nine in the Isle of Man. And here 
and there in England are scattered a few mote inscriptions to 
add to the total of Scandinavian runes.? 

Gravestones and memotial stones greatly outnumber all 
other kinds of runic ‘monuments’ in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, but there is plenty besides: from crude pagan Germanic 
tock insctiptions of the third century to runes on elaborately 
carved Christian baptismal fonts3 and other sacred objects. As 
examples might be quoted the twelfth-century Swedish Burse- 
ryd font (Smaland),* with its inscription ‘arinbiorn gorthe mik. 
uitkunder prester skref mik. ok her skal um stund stanta’, 
‘Arinbjérn made me, Vidkun the priest wrote me, and here 
I shall stand for a while’; or the beautifully carved Aker (or 
Akirkeby) font from Bornholm (twelfth century), whete the 

; M. Olsen, ‘Runic Inscriptions in Great Britain, Ireland and The Isle of Man’ 

Be Sr agyid in Great Britain and Ireland, vol. 6 (Oslo, 1954), p. 153. ° 
» below, pp. 38 ff 

P 3 Cf. the Bridekirk font, Cumberland, with its early M.E, inscription in 

Peer lata. Lore D. Forbes and B. Dickins, ‘The inscriptions of the 

ell and Beweastle Crosses and the Bridekirk font’, Burlington Magazine, 


vol. 25, no. 133 (1914), pp. 24ff, 
4 Von Friesen, Ranorna (1933), pp. 233-4, fig. 66. 
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tunes explain the figure illustrations much as on the English 
Franks casket.t 

At this point two important facts come to light, namely that 
the Scandinavians were producing most of their surviving runic 
inscriptions at a time when elsewhere, in England, Friesland, 
Germany, runic writing was either dead or the antiquarian toy 
of leisured clerics; and secondly that a great many of these 
inscriptions are later than the conversion of the Scandinavian 
countties to Christianity. The reasons, I think, are these. In the 
first place, Christianity came late to Scandinavia, and secondly, 
when it did come it came to peoples so thoroughly accustomed 
to the use of runes for secular as well as ritualistic purposes that 
their convetsion did not make any difference. After St Willi- 
brord’s abortive mission to Denmark in the eighth centuty 
came St Anskar (or Ansgar) in the ninth, ‘but paganism was too 
deeply rooted among the Scandinavian peoples to be over- 
thrown by one generation of preaching’.? Not until the end of 
the tenth century can Denmark be properly called a Christian 
country. In Norway and Sweden, with their many isolated and 
less accessible districts, the progress of Christianity was even 
slower: the conversion of Olaft Tryggvason (in England in 
994) was a milestone in the history of Norwegian Christianity 
but by no means the end of paganism; a more direct impulse 
came through the life and death of St Olafr, Notway’s fitst saint 
and martyr, whose veneration became the most solid asset of 
Norwegian Chtistianity.3 In Sweden St Anskar had done some 
valiant pioneering, as he did in Denmark, but this left little, if 
any, ttace and Sweden did not become properly Christian until 
the twelfth century. In Iceland the conversion to Christianity 
was a characteristically efficient and democtatic matter: in the 
yeat 1000 Christianity was declared the island’s official religion, 
yet certain traditional pagan rites were allowed to persist at least 
for a while. 

By the time, then, that Christianity conqueted the North 


t Jacobsen and Moltke, Danmarks Runeindskrifter, no. 373, figs. 869-902. On 
the Franks casket, see below, ch. vir. 

2 G, Turville-Petre, The Heroie Age of Scandinavia, p. 85. 

3 Musset, op. ¢i/. p. 129. 
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there had been centuries of runic usage throughout Scandinavia; 
a great deal of this was at least partly secular, especially the use 
of tunes in Viking memorial inscriptions. The Church there- 
fore could afford to be indifferent to runes, or else draw them 
into its service as it did on the Christian crosses and tomb 
inscriptions of the Anglo-Saxons. And yet there survived a 
good deal of pagan Germanic rune-lore as well: this is quite 
cleat from the stories of rune-ritual and magic in the Icelandic 
sagas. Most of the great sagas date from the thirteenth 
century, yet they preserve intact a large amount of traditional 
lote that must have been very much alive at the time of the 
kings and heroes of whom the sagas tell. The saga of Egill 
Skalla-Grimsson may be taken as an example; its runic episodes 
are fraught with magic. In chapter 46 Egill detects a poisoned 
dtink by scoring runes on a drinking-horn, reddening them 
with his blood and reciting a verse over them, whereupon ‘the 
horn sprang asunder, and the drink spilt down into the straw’. 
In chapter 57 Egill sets up a w/dstong, a ‘scorn-pole’, against 
King Hitikr Bloodaxe and his queen, complete with the magic 
formula inscribed in runes. And then there is the often quoted 
episode at Thorfinnr’s house where Egill sees a sick woman and 
discovers that someone obviously not skilled in rune-magic had 
placed a whalebone with the wrong tunes into her bed: 


Then quoth Egil: 


Runes shall a man not score, 
Save he can well to read them. 
That many a man betideth, 
On a mitk stave to stumble. 
Saw I on a sctapéd whalebone 
Ten dark staves scoréd: 

That hath to the leek-linden 
Over-long sickness broughten. 


Egil scored runes and laid them under the bolster in the resting- 
place where she tested. It seemed to her as if she wakened out of 
sleep, and she said that she was then healed... (ch. 72).? 


' Egil’s Saga, translated by E. R. Eddison (Cambridge, 1930), p. 83. 
2 Ibid. pp. 174-5. 
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Other sagas have similar stories to tell, and in addition there 
ate tunic allusions and passages in the Eddic poems, like 
Hdvamdl and Sigrdrifumdl, and references to other pagan rites 
and customs that went hand in hand with rune-lore. Many of 
these belicfs and rites survived the advent of Christianity; 
indeed it is quite fair to say, paradoxically, that the conversion 
of the North brought new life to paganism.t The new culture 
brought a new script, the Latin, which was less unwieldy than 
runes and which helped to transfer the oral literature of the 
North into manuscripts. But the cult of the past was not solely 
an antiquarian pursuit: there must have been many Icelanders 
after Helgi the Lean who believed in Christ and Thér and who 
believed in the efficacy of runes at the time the sagas were 
written much as Egill had done two or three hundred years 
earlier. And this persists much longer still: in seventeenth- 
century Iceland people were still burnt because runes were 
found in their possession, and it was necessary officially to 
prohibit the use of runes in 1639.2 Elsewhere in Scandinavia 
where the conversion was slower and more erratic than in 
Iceland, the lore that went with runic writing must have per- 
sisted even longer. The conversion of the North, then, did not 
mean the end of runes; on the contrary, the great cult of the 
past, especially in Iceland, focused attention on runes and rune- 
magic, and out extant Icelandic inscriptions begin at this time, 
and, moreover, runic writing continued to flourish among 
Viking adventurers as well as in the homelands. A memorial 
inscription in runes must have had something of a sacred 
character: it was a link with kin and home and a past of which 
the Norsemen wete proud; and it might (even long after the 
conversion) have had some protective powers ascribed to it— 
and all this Latin letters certainly could not do. 


The runic inscriptions of the North are interesting not only 
for their own sakes and for the light they throw on Germanic 
beliefs and customs; they also provide valuable evidence 


* Cf. Musset, op. cif. p. 132. 
? Arntz, Handbuch der Runenkunde*, p. 268. 
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regarding the original language of the Scandinavians and its 
changes and dialectal growth from the third century until Latin 
sctipt takes over in the eleventh. Factual historical information 
these inscriptions rately contain; usually they are too short and 
the persons named can hardly ever be identified. Thete are a 
few exceptions, however. Thus the two Jelling stones (N¢rte- 
jylland, Denmark) tell us something of tenth-century Danish 
history in their terse runic lines :? 
The first stone (about a.p. 935) has: 


: kurmR : kunukR : karpi: kubl : pusi: aft : purui : kunu 

: sina : tanmarkaR : but : 
King Gormr set up this monument to his wife Thyre—Denmark’s 
restorer— 


whether ‘Denmark’s restorer’ was Thyre or King Gormt is not 
clear; according to the evidence of history both qualify for the 
distinction.” 

The other stone was set up alongside the first by Gormt’s 
son, Haraldr Bluctooth, and its runes read: 


: haralte ; kunukR : bap : kaurua 
kubl : pausi : aft : kurmfapursin 
aukaft : paurui : mupur : sina : sa 
haraltr ias : saR . uan tanmaurk 
ala auk nuruiak 

.auk , tani karpi kristna 


King Haraldr had this monument made in memory of Gormr, his 
father, and Thyre, his mother; the same Haraldr who won for 
himself the whole of Denmark, and Norway, and made the Danes 
Christians, 


Two of the runic stones found at Hedeby (Schleswig, 
Germany), not far from the present Danish frontier, illustrate 
the value of runic evidence to clarify and corroborate the 
testimony of medieval historians, in this case Adam of Bremen, 
who wrote in the later eleventh century. The stones provide 
tangible evidence of Swedish supremacy in Schleswig under 


* Jacobsen and Moltke, op. cit. nos. 41-2, cols. 65 ff., figs. 111~23. 
> Cf. ibid. cols. 76-7, and Turville-Pette, op. cit. pp. 89 f. 
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King Sigtrygg, Gnupa’s son, in whose memory they were 
erected and the runes carved.? 

The linguistic value of the Scandinavian runic inscriptions 
has long been recognised: no earlier records exist in any other 
Germanic language and the earliest northern inscriptions can- 


not be fat removed from Primitive Germanic, the ancestor of. 


the several later Germanic tongues. As we study the runic 
word-forms we can almost heat sounds changing: on the 
fourth-centuty Einang (Kristians Amt, Norway) stone, “Dagt 
painted the runes’ appears as dagaR paR runo faihido; about two 
generations later the same verb-form appears on a Swedish 
stone, that of Ré (Bohus lan), as fabido, finally to emerge as O.N. 
fapa. The whole process illustrates graphically what appears in 
the gtammats prosaically as ‘Prim. Gc. and Prim. O.N. a 
became 4 before # which later disappeated’.* It is possible not 
only to study Primitive O.N. with the help of these runic 
inscriptions, but to watch the Scandinavian dialects developing 
and to make some estimates as to when all these changes took 
place. The famous Eggjum stone (Sogndal, Nordre Bergenhus 
Amt, Norway), for instance, suggests that by the early eighth 
century, when its inscription was made, this part of Norway had 
attained a phase of linguistic development well ahead of others 
and that many of the linguistic changes alluded to at the begin- 
ning of this chapter had already taken place.3 

1 Jacobsen and Moltke, op. cit. Haddebyst. 2 and 4: cols, 10-16, figs. 6-10, 
14-21. Cf, Adam of Bremen, bk, 1, chs. 48 and 52. 

2 Cf. Krause, Abriss der Altwestnordischen Grammatik, pata. 14. 

3 For details, see Krause, op. ci#, where runic word-forms are frequently cited 


and conveniently printed in heavy type, and A, Johannesson, Grammatik der 
urnordischen Runeninschriften (Heidelberg, 1923). 
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RUNIC WRITING IN ENGLAND 


A king he was on carven throne 

In many-pillared halls of stone 
With golden roof and silver floor, 
And runes of power upon the door, 


J. R. R. TOLKIEN, The Lord of the Rings 


THERE is no doubt that the art of runic writing was known to 
the Germanic tribes settled along the North Sea coastline 
among whom the otigins of the English nation are to be 
sought. If the view suggested on p. 12 is correct, the knowledge 
of runic writing had reached these regions before its spread 
further north into Scandinavia. 

The runes employed by the Anglo-Saxon settlers of Britain 
show certain modifications in form and sound conditioned by 
linguistic changes. Unlike the Scandinavian treatment of the 
common Germanic fupark, however, with its reduction to 
sixteen tunes, the Anglo-Saxon runic alphabets show an 
increase in the number of runes, teaching in ninth-centuty 
Northumbria a maximum of thirty-three runes. In the first 
stage of this development four new symbols were added, while 
the phonetic value of certain inherited runes changed. It is 
generally, and I think rightly, assumed that this process began 
on the Continent prior to the Anglo-Saxon settlement of 
Britain. As Arntz says: ‘the more rapid linguistic development 
connected with the migration to new regions, with change of 
climate and mixture of peoples, must have led to the evolution 
of new sounds and necessitated new signs to represent them’,' 
It was probably on Frisian soil that the twenty-cight-letter 
alphabet evolved, for Old Frisian shared certain linguistic 
changes with Old English, and some of the new tunes actually 
occut in Frisian inscriptions of the fifth to seventh century. 
Thus, for example, a small wooden ‘sword’ of the period 5 50- 

* H. Arntz, in Arntz-Zeiss, Die einheimischen Runendenkmdler des Festlandes 


(Leipzig, 1939), p. 111 (my translation). 
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650, found in 1895 at Arum, south-east of Harlingen in West 
Friesland, bears the runic inscription MpdFBMp<B edeeboda, 
possibly a personal name or, perhaps more likely, a word 
meaning ‘return-messenger’ (Fig. 9). This shows a new rune 
for o in the fifth and for a in the seventh place, and a changed 
phonetic value, #, for the old Germanic a-tune F. 

We may assume then that the Anglo-Saxon settlers brought 
with them from the Continent a modified version of the older 
Germanic fupark; and this is further borne out by the evidence 
of our oldest surviving English runic inscriptions. It is not, 
however, until the late eighth or ninth century that the first 
complete extant Old English runic alphabets of twenty-eight 
letters were recorded. Thete ate two of these: the first fu pore (so 
called to distinguish it from the older common Germanic 
fupark because of the changed values of the fourth and sixth 
runes) is insctibed on a short sword, ot seramasax, found in 
1857 in the bed of the River Thames. This scramasax measutes 
2 ft. 44 in. in length, has a single-sided blade and a long point; it 
is now in the British Museum (Fig. 7). Apart from the com- 
plete fuporc it also beats the word BrxW> béagvof, the name 
possibly of its maker or owner, The second fupotc is recorded 
together with the names and phonetic values of each tune in a 
manuscript, generally associated with Alcuin, the so-called 
Salzburg Codex 140, now Codex 795 of the Osterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek in Vienna. It is interesting to note that this 
codex also contains two Gothic alphabets, one of them com- 
plete with the only extant version of the Gothic letter-names.* 

The two fupotcs are as follows: 


Thames scramasax 


fag ae heme | Nome ane S10 cere ou a a 
fasus Peeourtenc em wae lenin |p cc an peexmes tes [ 
5 10 15 
M x Finale: Faliea Pads Sa Ce at 
e n(=ng) d 1m ew ae y éa 
20 25 


1 On the connection with Alcuin and the authenticity of the Gothic names, sce 
R. Derolez, Runica Manuscripta (Brugge, 1954), pp. 52 ff. 
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Vienna codex 


Racy Neel USS Dy Gh Sm emaet lds tia aa geae at aaa ea 
fu portegwih*ooij th p x st b 
5 Io 15 
fatale x Paige kecisomts sa lere/N 
e m 1 yn(=ng) d @ ae fa y 
20 25 


Tt will be noted that both versions preserve substantially the 
same ofder, except for runes 20 to 23 and 27, 28, and that this 
otder clearly derives from the older Germanic fupark. 

The four additional runes are ¥ 0, F a, fy, and © éa.t The 
older o-rune still occurs as such in the oldest extant English 
runic inscription, a gold coin of the sixth century bearing the 
name 3ArYRPIRDAN scanomodu (Fig. 11); by the end of that 
centuty, however, it acquired the sound-value @, which by 
about A.D. 800 became e, a process reflected in the rune-name 
Opil> @pil> épel, ‘native land’. 

The Germanic a-rune followed the Old English linguistic 
development and acquired the sound-value & and the new rune- 
name #sc, ‘ash’. Before nasal sounds, however, Germanic a 
became O.E. o as in the rune-name itself, *ansuy > és. Both the 
position in the fuporc and the name ds were thus taken over by 
the new o-rune ©. Finally, the new a-rune * was added and 
given the name dv, ‘oak’; its shape differs slightly from that of 
some Frisian inscriptions, &, as on the Arum ‘sword’. 

The new tune for y is generally taken to be a combination of 
the two runes N# and | 4, as it appears in the Vienna fuporc. 
A number of variant forms, however, exist in Anglo-Saxon in- 
scriptions. The name of this rune 77, ‘bow’, is nota common Old 
English noun and may have been adopted from Scandinavian. 

The fourth additional rune is ~ éz. Its adoption cannot have 
taken place before the end of the seventh century, as there exist 
several Mercian coins, now in the British Museum, with the 


* In the case of éa (also fo and §¢ (cf. below) to indicate that only one rune is 
used) and gy (=ng) I follow Bruce Dickins’s system of transliteration, as also 
for the Ruthwell Cross inscription in ch. vit. Cf. Leeds Sindies in English (1932), 
Pp. 15 ff. 
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inscription Kip pada, mentioned by Bede as Peada, son of 
Penda, who flourished a.p. 655-7.1 Here the sound ea is still 
tepresented by the a-rune (Fig. 13). 

Apart from these additional runes the following points should 
be noted. The sixth rune, h ¢, appears consistently in this form 
in the Anglo-Saxon inscriptions. It derives unmistakably from 
the Germanic rune ‘, the upper stroke being extended down- 
wards until the rune attains the normal full height. Rune 12 
represents the [j] sound and appeats also as +, as in the name 
*ratkyrred, jislhéard, on a Kentish (Dover) tombstone of the 
ninth or tenth centuty (Fig. 31). The thirteenth rune could face 
either way, 1 or , and was used to denote either the high front 
vowel sound 2 as in common Germanic usage and as in the 
Dover inscription just cited (where I have transcribed it 7), or 
else the front spirant [¢] as in the word a/mezitig, ‘almighty’, on 
the Ruthwell Cross, which will be discussed fully in chapter v1. 
This twofold function is suggested by the letters 7 against the 
rune in the Vienna codex. Rune 15, the older Germanic x-rune, 
had become superfluous in Old English and acquired through 
Latin influence the value x=[ks]. Rune 16, s, appears in 
vatious telated shapes: 4, H, /; the Scanomodu coin (above, 
p- 35) pteserves an older form 3. The d-rune appears as b4 in 
some earlier English inscriptions, for example the Scanomodu 
and Pada coins, but later commonly as P4, as in the Vienna 
codex, ot H, as on the Thames sctamasax. Rune 24, @, has 
normally the traditional shape 2; the Thames $ probably 
represents a simplified form. 

In the second phase of Anglo-Saxon runic development a 
further five runes were added bringing the fuporc to a final total 
of thirty-three runes. There is good reason for believing that 
this later development was confined to Northumbria and that it 
was not completed until the beginning of the ninth century; the 
Vienna manuscript, which probably goes back to an cighth- 
century prototype,” knows only the twenty-eight runes of the 
eatlier English fupotc. The Anglo-Saxon Ranic Poem of the 
eighth or eatly ninth century adds to the twenty-eight-letter 

* On Peada, see also below, p. 78. * Cf, Derolez, op. cit. p. 62. 
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fuporc the rune * fo. The splendid stone cross of Ruthwell 
(Dumfticsshite; Figs. 38-40), which beats in runes some portion 
of the Old English poem The Dream of the Rood and which may 
be assigned to the first half of the eighth century,’ uses thitty- 
one runes. The final thirty-three-letter fuporc was printed in 
1705 by G. Hickes in his Lingwarnm Veterum Septentrionalium 
Thesaurus, vol. 1, p. 135, ftom the Cotton MS. Otho B x, which 
petished in the fire of 1731 when so many early English 
treasutes wete destroyed. 

The five additional runes ate as follows: 

¥ fo. In the Ranic Poem its name is iar; ior would seem to be 
more correct, but neither form represents a known Old English 
word. This rune and its name ate best explained as adoptions 
from Scandinavia. On the sixth-centutry Swedish Noleby stone, 
for example, the Getmanic j-rune appears as ¥ (Fig. 28), At the 
time of adoption into the Anglo-Saxon fuporc the Old Norse 
name was */dr, which became the Scandinavian name dr, “‘yeat, 
harvest’, but which in Old English became a meaningless zar, 
ot tor, whence the sound-value 7a or io.” 

+ & denotes the back-& as in Awomu, ‘came’ (Ruthwell), or in 
its rune-name calc, ‘chalice’. Formally, this rune is clearly a 
modification of the c-rune }. The Ruthwell Cross uses in addi- 
tion a special symbol for front-A, as in the word Ayniyc, ‘king’, 
namely X, transliterated by Bruce Dickins as k. 

X gis a modification of the regular g-rune, denoting the 
velar sound [¥] as in galga, ‘cross’ (Ruthwell), transliterated by 
Bruce Dickins as g. 

dt’ gq, adopted through Latin influence and given the apparently 
meaningless name cweorf. The value q is also tecorded for the 
tune ¥’, suggesting some uncertainty in the runic symbol to be 
assigned to g and also pointing to the relatively late date of this 
addition. 

tt §# is the last of the additional runes. It occurs in a Frisian 
inscription of the later eighth century, the yew wand of 
Westeremden (Prov. Groningen, Fig. 22), twice in the shape 64 


? Cf, Dickins and Ross, Tbe Dream of the Rood (4th ed. London, 1954), pp. 6ff. 
? Cf. also below, pp. 53f. 
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and once as (4. As there is no ground for believing that this rune 
could have formed part of the original Anglo-Frisian extension 
of the common Germanic fupark, its Frisian use suggests that 
the additional Northumbrian runes found their way back to 
Friesland towards the end of the eighth century. 

We thus obtain the following thirty-thtee-letter fuporc in use 
in Northumbria about the year 800: 


fried? abe: ei Apes) a fies ap Uk 
fu pore gt who ii j fs] p 


Paras Rae Ie apse ede A Be! 
bem tlyneedae gy é& fo k g™ q &t 


elim 
eo teuntt 


For ease of comparison several Anglo-Saxon fuporcs are listed, 
together with the original twenty-four Germanic runes, in 
Table IV. 


The advent of the Viking Age and the beginnings of the 
Scandinavian raids on Britain, and the eventual settlement of 
Norsemen on British soil, brought to this country the runic 
characters then curtent in Scandinavia. We have already seen, in 
the previous chapter, that the majority of Scandinavian insctip- 
tions in the British Isles are in Orkney! and in the Isle of Man.” 
The fuparks used ate modifications of the two main Scandi- 
navian types: that found in most of the Manx inscriptions 
derives from the Swedish-Notwegian type and is sometimes 
referred to as the ‘Man-Jar’ type,3 whereas the Maeshowe 
inscriptions use a fupark derived mainly from the Danish type, 
also called the ‘Common’ or ‘Older Norse’ fupark (cf. 
Table ITI, p. 23). 

The best-known examples of Scandinavian runes in England 
ate the eleventh-century sculptured stone found in St Paul’s 
churchyard and now in the Guildhall Museum, which records 
that ‘Finna and Toki had this stone set up’; and the Jorfasér 

* See especially the Royal Commission on the Ancient Monuments of Scot- 
land, 12th Report, 3 vols. (Edinburgh, 1946). On Maeshowe, see vol. 2, 
pp. 306 ff. 


> P.M. C., Kermode, Manx Crosses (London, 1907), and Olsen, op. cit, pp. 182 ff, 
3 Olsen, op. cit. pp. 155 ff. 
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Cod. Otho BX! Ruthwell 
(roth century) 


eh 
Tas ez IV, Old English fuporcs and the Ruthwell runes. 


comb from Lincoln (Fig. 47), now in the British Museum, so 
called because the maker of the comb took good care to 
perpetuate his name on it.t The latter is a Danish inscription; 
others, of Norwegian origin, have come to light in several 
places in Yorkshire, Cumberland, and Lancashite, such as the 
inscribed stone in Carlisle Cathedral, the runes on the tym- 


! Jacobsen and Moltke, op. cit. no. 418, col, 488, fig, 1034. 
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panum of Pennington (Furness) church, and those from 
Thornaby-on-Tees, all of the twelfth century. The curiously 
mixed Anglo-Notse inscription of the Bridekirk (Cumberland) 
font has already been mentioned. 

The Manx runes ate mainly inscribed on crosses and cross 
fragments, and are nearly all formulaic memorial inscriptions 
of the type ‘So-and-So set up this cross after (in memory of) 
So-and-So’, various relatives qualifying for such distinction: 
father, mother, foster-mother, wife, son, daughter. One 
inscription, Braddan I, is exceptional in commemorating a 
death due to treachery.t A typical example is Andreas II: 
‘sant :ulf: hin: suarti: raisti: krus pana: aftir: arin: biau(r)k- kuinu 
(:)sina(:)’, ‘Sandulf the Black erected this cross after Arinbiorg 
his wife’.? Two inscriptions in Anglo-Saxon runes have also 
been found in the Isle of Man, and there are several others in 
Ogham (or Ogom) characters.3 The Manx runic inscriptions 
belong in the main to the tenth to twelfth century. 


St Augustine and his monks arrived in Kent in a.p. 597 to 
begin the task of converting the heathen English. Superficially, 
their success seemed quick and assured, but beneath the con- 
verted surface there probably lurked for a long time a much 
larger residue of paganism than Bede’s account or those of later 
historians would have us believe. In the middle of the eighth 
century (A.D. 747) the Council of Clofeshoh found it necessary to 
condemn those who practised heathen rites of divination, 
incantations, and the like; and eighth-century poems, like the 
‘elegiac’ Wanderer or Seafarer pay as yet only lip-service to 
Christianity: the full assurance, the firm faith of genuine con- 

* Olsen, op. cit. p. 191. ® Ibid. p. 184. 

3 Ogham is a form of alphabetic writing used for inscriptions belonging in the 
main to the fifth to eighth century and found only in the British Isles. Its letters 
ate formed by a systematic use of vertical, horizontal, and diagonal strokes, There 
are several varieties of Ogham writing, of which the best known is Ogan Craobh, 
‘Tree Ogham’. A connection with runic writing has been suggested, but is 
highly speculative. Cf., forexample, H. Arntz, ‘DasOgom’, Beitrdgez. Gesch. dent. 
Sprache und Literatur, vol. 59 (1935), pp. 321ff.; R. Thurneysen, ‘Zum Ogom’, 
ibid. vol, 61 (1937), pp. 188 ff.; J. Vendryes, ‘L’écriture ogamique et ses origines’, 


Etudes Celtiqnes, vol. 4 (1941), pp. 83ff.; R. A. S. Macalister, Corpus inscriptionum 
instlarum celticarum. (Itish Manusctipts Commission. 3 vols. Dublin, 1945-49). 
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version ate not yet theits. Together with other relics of the 
pagan past, runes survive well into Christian England, just as 
they did in Scandinavia. There are two reasons for this: on the 
one hand the politic tolerance of the early Church, on the other 
hand the instinctive traditionalism of the people, who have 
clung to many familiar beliefs and superstitious practices not 
only throughout the Middle Ages, but well into our own times. 
Pope Gregoty’s advice to the early missionaries was to mingle 
theit evangelistic zeal with moderation, to adapt and adopt 
things pagan whenever possible rather than antagonise the 
people into active opposition by too violent a policy.t There 
was good cause for such advice, for ‘heathenism was both 
widespread and deeply-rooted among the English when 
Augustine’ reached Canterbury in 597’.? The study of English 
place-names has revealed numerous places sacred to Germanic 
deities or ritual and it is not unlikely that some Anglo-Saxon 
churches were built on sites of pagan fanes or sacted groves as 
Gregory had advocated.3 The cult of the yew tree, inherited 
ftom the Celts, probably played its part in this development: 
from Anglo-Saxon times onwards yews, long associated with 
pagan ritual and superstition, came to be commonly connected 
with churches and churchyards, and some ancient yew-rites 
wete taken over into Christian observance.t Runic lore and 
magic wete part of the inheritance of the Anglo-Saxons and 
they lived on among the people long after the coming of the 
missionaries, Little such ‘folklore’ found its way into writing, 
unfortunately, and recorded evidence is thus inevitably scanty, 
but some indications exist of the place of runes in popular 
tradition. In certain Old English charms, whete the reciting of 
the spell went hand in hand with ritual gestures, runes or allu- 
sions to runes occur.5 To the ninth century belong the runic 


' Cf. Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica, 1, 27, 30. 

* P. Hunter Blair, An Introduction to Anglo-Saxon England (Cambridge, 1956), 
p. 123. Cf, also B. Branston, The Lost Gods of England (London, 1957), passim. 

3 Bede, op, cit. 1, 30. E, A. Philippson, Germanisches Heidentum bei den Angel- 
sachsen (Leipzig, 1929), p. 184. 

4 RW. VY. Hiliott, ‘Runes, Yews, and Magic’, Speculum, vol. 32(1957), pp. 2504. 

5 For example, G. Storms, Anglo-Saxon Magic (The Hague, 1948), nos. 9, 33. 
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passages in Cynewulf’s poems and the Old English Ruyate 
Poem with unmistakable echoes of Germanic rune-lore in their 
tune-names; another Old English poem, Solomon and Saturn, 
shows a learned adaptation to Christian use of the age-old 
belief in the magic efficacy of runes. The Getmanic customs of 
divination and sortilege, often no doubt involving runes, 
survive into modern times in the secular custom of casting lots 
for hides found in some English parishes. Some of the marks 
used thete ate runes, as ate some of the traditional English 
merchants’ and masons’ matks.' Such survivals, scanty though 
admittedly they ate, reveal something of the popular persistence 
of runic lore. Meanwhile runic writing as such was drawn into 
the service of the Church: as in the Scandinavian countries, so 
in England, runes came to be used on Christian gravestones and 
other sacred monuments, of which the Ruthwell cross in 
Dumfriesshire is our finest example (Figs. 38-40). Gradually 
inscriptions of a mixed character appear, drawing both on the 
Latin alphabet and on the fupotc. Probably the earliest of these 
is the inscription on St Cuthbert’s coffin at Durham of about 
A.D. 700, followed in due coutse by seties of coins, A typical 
example is the inscription BEOttr REX Beonna Rex of an 
East Anglian coin, referring to Beonna or Beotna who 
flourished, according to Florence of Worcester, in A.D. 758. 
Hete the majority of the letters are drawn from the Latin 
alphabet (Fig. 15). 

One of the results of the convetsion of England was the 
establishment of monastic scriptoria all over the country. It is 
here that runes became a bookish pursuit, first merely an 
orthographic convenience in the writing of the vernacular, but 
later an antiquarian pastime for its own sake; alphabet lore and 
ctyptic writing had, it seems, a particular fascination for 
medieval minds: as late as the second half of the fourteenth 
centuty weitd alphabets based on the fuporc appear in Sir Jobn 
Mandeville’s Travels,” with quite clearly a long monkish tradition 


t Elliott, op. cit. p. 260. 
2M. Letts, Sir John Mandeville. The Man and his Book (London, 1949), ch. xv1I, 
pl. xv. Cf, Derolez, op. cit. pp. 275 ff. 
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behind them. To the scribal knowledge of runes we owe the 
adoption of the runes > 44 and P w into the regular minuscule 
sctipt of Anglo-Saxon England. The latter was in due course 
replaced by the continental w, but the former, the ‘thorn’ rune, 
petsisted throughout the Middle Ages approaching increasingly 
the shape of our letter_y and becoming finally identified with it 
in forms like ‘y°’ for ‘the’ and ‘y*? for ‘that’, still visible today 
all over the country on signs of the ‘Ye Olde Tea Shoppe’ type. 
The ‘thorn’ rune still forms patt of modern Icelandic writing 
today. Apart from these two runes Anglo-Saxon scribes made 
use of others for purposes of shorthand, as happened also in 
Scandinavia, writing the tune where the meaning denoted by 
the name was requited, thus Pi won, ‘man’, MH deg, ‘day’, 
2 abel, eel, ‘native land’. Cynewulf uses the same device to 
conceal or tather reveal his name in three of his four signed 
poems, and the same principle is also employed for acrostic 
purposes in some of the Riddles of the Exeter Book of Old 
English poems. 

The antiquarian interest in runes speaks out of the several 
extant manuscript fuporcs discovered in various English and 
continental codices. Some of these ate linked to a short treatise 
on ctyptography, the so-called Isruna Tract; in other cases the 
fuporcs have been transposed into runic alphabets, some of 
them forming part of a short treatise on the history of the 
alphabet.? All this ‘points evidently to the scholar’s study; it 
is utterly remote from munic tradition’.3 At some stage, clearly, 
a live popular tradition of the epigraphic use of runes coupled 
with magico-titualistic beliefs and practices became, in part at 
least, ‘bookish’, Cynewulf’s acrostic use of runes to spell his 
name, the runic Riddles, and the cryptic runic message in the 
Anglo-Saxon poem, The Hysband’s Message, lie somewhere along 
this road. They still echo, just as the Icelandic poems and sagas 
do, something of the genuine runic usages of earlier genera- 
tions—their mystery, secrecy, concealment; their employment 


* Thus, for example, in the manusctipt of Beownlf, ll. 520, 913, 1702, of the edited 
text, or Waldere, 31, etc. 
* Detolez, op. cit. chs. I-IV. 3 Ibid. p. 430. 
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for brief messages on a rune-staff; the symbolical ot pagan- 
religious associations of some of the rune-names—all these 
belong to the time when runes were still a living script. That so 
few English manuscript runes exist is due, as Derolez tightly 
points out, to the fact that as runes were fairly widely known 
there was little need to write them down: ‘Runes were part of 
the intellectual pattern.’! In continental manuscripts a great deal 
more material survives; ptesumably runes were patt of the 
equipment of traders and adventurers who plied between 
England and the Continent, and later of Anglo-Saxon mis- 
sionatics also. In the latter case no question of rune-magic 
atises; instead we have here a link between an originally alive 
and meaningful runic tradition on the one hand and the dead, 
bookish runes of the continental manuscript fuporcs and alpha- 
bets on the other. 

When the epigraphic use of Anglo-Saxon runes ceased in 
England is impossible to determine for certain. The Dover 
stone is probably late ninth or early tenth century.” The Over- 
church inscription in the Chester Museum may also be fairly 
late; it depends on who the Aithelmund is for whom it requests 
prayer. The tenth century, with its renewed evangelical fervour 
and monastic expansion, probably saw the end of runic epi- 
graphy as far as the Anglo-Saxons were concerned, while the 
Scandinavians carried on theit own runic traditions on British 
soil for several centuries longer. 


* Derolez, op. cit. p. 426. 2 Cf. below, pp. 82f. 
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THE NAMES OF THE RUNES 


Beneath the shade the Northmen came, 
Fixed on each vale a Runic name, 
scotTT, Rokeby 


Our word ‘alphabet’ derives from the first two letters of the 
Greek alphabet, a/pha and bea, in their turn adopted from the 
Semitic aleph and beth. In Semitic the names of the letters were 
meaningful words, in Greek they functioned solely as letter- 
names. Like the Semitic letters the Germanic runes possessed 
names which formed part of the vocabulary of ordinary specch, 
and it was no uncommon practice to make a single rune stand 
for its name-word, whether for purposes of magic as on the 
Lindholm amulet, or as an occasional form of shorthand as in 
some Anglo-Saxon and Norse manuscripts. In nearly every 
case the rune-names begin with the same sound which the rune 
denoted in normal alphabetic usage. 

The names of the Germanic runes are not preserved in any 
early runic inscription; the later manuscript versions, however, 
both English and continental, show such a measure of agree- 
ment in the forms and meanings of the names that an early 
common origin cannot be disputed.t In addition to these 
manuscript lists of runes and their names there exist four runic 
poems, one of them Old English of the ninth century, in which 
the names of the separate runes are made the subjects of short 
poetic stanzas.? Finally, there is the Vienna codex previously 
mentioned in which the letters of the Gothic alphabet, evolved 
by Bishop Wulfila in the fourth century, are accompanied by 
names which, however dubious some of the forms appear, 
betray an unmistakable affinity with the rune-names preserved 
in other sources. It is most likely that when the Gothic alpha- 


* For the fullest and most up-to-date treatment of these, see R. Derolez, 
Ramica Manuscripta. 

2 The best edition of the tunic poems is Bruce Dickins, Ranie and Heroie Poems 
of the Old Teutonic Peoples (Cambridge, 1915). 
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bet was first developed the traditional Germanic rune-names 
wete conveniently adopted as names for the letters. 

For easy comparison the names of the Gothic letters and the 
names of the runes derived from various sources ate listed in 
Table V (pp. 48-9). The reader will see at once that the parallels 
revealed are too striking to be putely fortuitous. As the Scandi- 
navian fuparks reduced their number of runes only sixteen 
rune-names exist in their Northern form; nonetheless, there 
can be no doubt that originally all twenty-four runes of 
the common Germanic fupark possessed names.’ These are 
probably largely preserved in the Anglo-Saxon rune-names, 
although the names of the additional Anglo-Saxon runes must 
be regarded as later creations. 

It will be noticed that in some cases the meanings of the rune- 
names differ in our various soutces, even where the forms are 
etymologically the same, while in others cases different ety- 
mologies apply. Thus f\ # probably had the original Germanic 
name *#ruz, ‘aurochs’, still retained in the Old English runic 
poem, but replaced by more familiar homonyms meaning 
‘slag’ and ‘drizzle’ in the Old Norwegian and Old Icelandic 
runic poems respectively. A substitution prompted perhaps by 
Christian motives took place in the case of b 4h, Ge. *purisaz, 
‘giant, demon’, retained in the Scandinavian poems, but 
teplaced by the mote innocuous forz, ‘thorn’, in Old English. 
As the meanings of some of the older rune-names were for- 
gotten ot perhaps thought to conflict with the aims and teach- 
ing of the Church, such changes were liable to occur; they do 
not, however, in any way invalidate the view that a common 
Germanic stock of rune-names existed, that these names pos- 
sessed considerable antiquity, and that they were familiar 
wherever runes wete known and used. 


1 The Abecedarinm Nordmannicum, the shortest and oldest of the four runic 
poems, occurs in an early ninth-century MS. of Hrabanus Maurus; it contains in 
terse alliterative staves the sixteen names of the reduced Northern fupark (of 
which it is the earliest known example) in a curious mixture of Northern, Low 
German and High German forms, The Norwegian and Icelandic poems are of the 
twelfth to thirteenth and the fifteenth century respectively. See Dickins, Runic 
and Heroic Poems, and G. Bacsecke, ‘Das Abecedarium Nordmannicum’, 
Ramenberichte (1941), pp. 76ff. 
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The seemingly haphazard nomenclature of the runes has 
given rise to many and varied attempts at explanation. Some 
scholars see in these names little more than mere mnemonic 
words designed to aid the learning and retention of the fupark, 
much in the mannet of the A for Able, B for Baker, C for Charlie, 
and their variants used in signalling and telephone conversa- 
tions. But a closer analysis of the names and their meanings 
suggests a deeper significance; it suggests indeed that of the 
Germanic world of gods and giants, of men and natural forces 
and treasured possessions many of the most conspicuous 
features were mirrored in the naming of the runes. To us to- 
day these names afford invaluable insight into what was 
cherished ot feared, important in one way ot another in the 
lives of these early communities. Ritual, religion, magic, 
symbolical associations of various kinds cling to most of the 
names, and their echoes can still be heard in the much later runic 
poems and even in the thoroughly Christian verse of the ninth- 
century poet Cynewulf; in Scandinavia these echoes persist even 
longer. That is why any simple classification according to the 
literal meaning of the rune-names is inevitably insufficient, 
perhaps even misleading. It will be worth while examining a 
few instances in some detail. 

Thus Ge. *berkana-, for instance, literally ‘birch twig’, is un- 
doubtedly to be connected with fertility cults, symbolising the 
awakening of nature in spring and the birth of new life generally. 
In many parts of Europe the bitch has long played a role in 
popular beliefs and customs going back beyond Christianity. 
To promote fruitfulness among men and beasts birch saplings 
were placed in houses and stables, and young men and women 
as well as cattle were struck with birch twigs.? In England 
there existed an old Cheshire custom of fixing a bitch twig over 
the sweetheart’s door on May Day, and thete is the traditional 


(2 The most recent detailed study of the rune-names along these lines (which 
reached me too late for critical consideration in this chapter) is K. Schneider, 
Die germanischen Runennanen, Versuch einer Gesantdentung (Meisenheim am Glan, 
1956). 

* W. Mannhardt, Der Banmultus der Germanen und ihrer Nachbarstdmme, vol. 1 
(1875), pp. 160f,, 298. 
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association with rebirth in the familiar lines from The Wife of 
Usher's Well: 

The carlin wife’s three sons came hame, 

And their hats were o the birk... 

But at the gates o Paradise 

That birk grew fair eneugh. 


Such traditions underline the symbolism of the birch and help 
to account for its choice as a rune-name. 

Ge. *aruz is literally ‘aurochs’ (bos primigenius), a species of 
wild ox found in many parts of Europe until the eleventh century 
and in some until much later. We cannot be quite sure why this 
word came to be adopted into the naming of the fupark, but 
there are several possible explanations. One is that the animal 
was used for sactifices such as were frequently offered to their 
gods by all the pagan Germanic peoples whether in private or 
in great shrines like that of Freyr at Uppsala or such as is 
described in some detail in the Eyrbyggja Saga. The arus may thus 
in some way have come to be regarded almost as a sacred animal. 
On the other hand, an even more plausible suggestion is this: 
we have evidence that the hunting and slaying of the uras was 
almost a ritual among the Germani and that great fame derived 
from it. The passage in Caesat’s Ga//ie War is worth quoting in 
full: 

A third species [of rare animals] is that which they call aurochs. 
These are somewhat smaller in size than elephants, and ate like bulls 
in appearance, colour, and shape. Great is their strength and great is 
their speed,* and once they have spied man or beast they do not 
spare them. These the Germani capture skilfully in pits; and their 
young men harden themselves by such labour and exercise themselves 
by this kind of hunting. And those who have slain most of the 
beasts bring the horns as evidence thereof to a public place and win 
great fame, The animals, even if caught very young, cannot be tamed 
of accustomed to human beings. Their horns differ very much from 
those of our oxen in size and shape and kind. The Germani collect 
them eagerly, encase theit edges in silver, and use them as beakers at 
their most magnificent banquets. 


' Pliny, Natural History, vit, 15, makes exactly the same comment about the 


Germanic aras. 
2 De Bello Gallico, vi, 28. 
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The suggestion has been put forward! that the name *#ruy 
symbolises ‘manly strength’, a concept suggested by the phallic 
appearance of the rune itself as much as by the strength of the 
animal, The objection to this view has been well stated by the 
late Fernand Mossé:? ‘Granted that the wild ox is a fit repre- 
sentative of brute force, I do not see why it should be equated 
with man.’ Caesar’s passage, however, throws a different light 
on this suggestion, for the wrus provided young men with a trial 
of their strength and the word thus undoubtedly suggested 
concepts of manly strength, of valiant achievement and 
renown—enough to qualify it amply for inclusion in the 
fupark. That the meaning ‘manly strength’ fits admirably into 
the Cynewulfian runic passages does not constitute primary 
evidence, but it is a supporting argument worth keeping in 
mind.3 

*jéra, ‘year’, signifies not just the whole year but especially 
‘hatvest’, the most vital season of the year in any agricultural 
community; and so on with other rune-names, as we shall see 
below. 

The two names O.E. peorp and cveor p, like the corresponding 
Gothic letter-names pertra and guerira, have thus far defied 
satisfactory explanation. As the g-rune was a late addition 
prompted by the Latin alphabet, the Old English name cweorf is 
probably only a meaningless rhyme to peorp on which it follows 
in the sequence of the Latin alphabet. The Gothic guertra may be 
explained in the same way. The name peorp represents a Ger- 
manic root *perp-, possibly derived from a foreign source, 
perhaps Celtic; initial p- was rare in Germanic and no native 
word significant enough for a rune-name may have begun with 
this sound, In any case, it remains a puzzle to this day.4 

Another difficult and much discussed name is that of the 
rune Y x which represents a sound not found initially at all in 


" Krause, Raneninschriften im Alteren Futhark, p. 59; Atntz, Handbuch*, p. 189. 

* In a personal letter of 2 February 1954. 

3 See my articles on Cynewulf’s runes in English Studies, vol. 34. (1953), Pp. 
49ff., 193 ff. 

4 For a new attempt at interpreting these two names, see Schneider, op. cit. 
pp. 142ff, qi1ff, 
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Germanic, hence the original namer had an unusual freedom of 
choice. In Scandinavian usage this rune, commonly A, acquired 
the name of the ¢ rune with the more specific meaning of ‘a bow 
made of yew wood’. In Old English all we have is the prob- 
lematic eo/bx of the Runie Poem ina stanza suggesting a reference 
to some species of water reed. ‘he Old English word eo/h, how- 
ever, means ‘elk’, and working back, as it were, from this to the 
Germanic root we obtain the possible alternatives *a/biz and 
*algiz, Both these have been explored in attempts to establish 
the original form and meaning of this rune-name, The more 
fanciful school believes that the rune was named *a/piz, ‘elk’, in 
honour of the rather obscute divinities mentioned as Alcis by 
Tacitus' and there said to have been worshipped as brothers 
and young men by an equally obscure Germanic tribe. But 
Tacitus adds that the Alcis have no images, sulla simulacra, 
which seems to preclude elks as well, and Caesat’s reference to 
elks (aes) makes no mention of anything non-zoological.? In 
any case it seems unlikely that the namet of the fupark, with 
half the word-hoard of his language at his disposal in this case, 
would have picked an obscure divinity for inclusion in a list so 
largely practical—an objection which certainly does not apply 
to the other divinities included in the fupark. 

Mote straightforward is the assumption that eo/hx in the 
Runic Poem stands for eolh-seeg, some sott of sedge or rush,3 
possibly even the Latin e/2,4 some ‘twisted plant’ or ‘willow’. 
Such a teading makes sense of the stanza in the poem, especially 
as eatlier forms of this word found in ‘some Old English 
glosses (eolsecg, eolugsecg, ilugsegg, ilugseg, all glossed papiluus, 
? papyrus’) rule out any connection with elks.5 But all this does 
not get us any nearer to the original name of the rune. How- 
ever, the rune Y x had become superfluous in Old English and 
its place in most of the manuscript fupotcs is taken by Latin x. 


* Germania, ch. 43. 2 De Bello Gallico, v, 27. 

3 This has been the most common interpretation since the time of Grimm 
(Uber deutsche Runen (1821), p. 221). C£. E. v. K. Dobbie, The Anglo-Saxon Minor 
Poems (New York, 1942), pp. 156. 

4W. J. Redbond, Mod. Lang. Review, vol. 31 (1936), pp. 55 ff. 

5 Cf. Dickins, Runic and Heroic Poems, p. 17. 
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Due to this change the traditional name had probably become 
corrupt and misunderstood until it appears as eo/hx in the poem, 
as ides in the Vienna codex, besides other even less intelligible 
variants all ending in » in later manuscript fuporcs: tod, ix, 
ilix, elux, elox.t Of these only the form ¢eo/h-x can help us 
because it can take us back to a Germanic */giz, the most likely 
name of this rune with the meaning ‘protection, defence’. It is 
a good name for two reasons: in the first place it describes in a 
word the picture of the outstretched fingers suggested by the 
symbol—the instinctive protective gesture of children or 
ptimitive (and not so primitive) people in a moment of fear, as 
it appears drawn on the sixth-century runic stone of Krogsta 
(Uppland, Sweden).3 And secondly, this rune follows almost 
at once and in the Kylver fupark immediately after the‘ yew’ rune 
with its magical associations.4 Moreover, it is worth recalling 
that the Old English Ranic Poem preserves most of the older 
rune-names well, and allowing for corruption, possible Chris- 
tian influence, and even some sort of popular etymology, the 
form it gives of this name is not very fat removed from the 
original. If a/giz then was the original name of the z-rune it 
would again help to emphasise the deeper, yet often quite 
immediate, personal significance of the rune-names. 

Two other disputed rune-names belong to the Old English 
fuporc only: ear and ior, the names respectively of the runes 
~ éa and ¥ #0. The Old English Ranic Poem devotes the two final 
stanzas to these runes although reversing what would be their 
more correct order: ¥’ éa belongs to the first extension of the 
fupark, but in the poem is made the subject of the final 
stanza. It so happens that ear is an ordinary Anglo-Saxon noun 
with two meanings: (1) ‘ocean, sea, wave’; (2) ‘earth, soil, 
« Cf. Derolez, Ranica Manuscripta,chs. t and 11. In the runic alphabets the name 
(elach and its vatiants probably represent an Old High German version of O.E, 
colb; ibid. p. 370. 

> Cf. O.E, ealgian, ‘to protect, defend’; probably O.E. eaéh, ‘temple’ is also 
telated. Cf. the Greek cognate dAkyj, ‘strength, warding off’. 

3 Cf. Bugge and Olsen, Norges Indskrifter med de aldre Rumer, vol. 1 (1891), 
pp. 128ff.; Krause, Bei/rage zur Runenforsehung (1932), p, 7° and pl. iv. 


4 This rune stands in the middle of the seven magic runes that accompany the 
drawing of the Krogsta stone. 
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gravel’. Ior, on the other hand, is merely 2 meaningless develop- 
ment of the early Scandinavian */ér, ‘year’, thus duplicating the 
name of the twelfth rune, O.E. gér, ‘year, harvest’, from the same 
soutce.” In the Rawie Poem, according to our only extant version, 
the text printed by Hickes in 1705, or appears as iar which is 
phonetically very close to the name ear, and it seems to me that 
the poet overcame the difficulty of the meaningless zor (or iar) 
by simply attaching to it the first of the two meanings of ear, 
namely ‘ocean, sea’. The stanza in the Rumic Poem makes quite 
acceptable sense when thus interpreted. In the final stanza ear 
itself is used in the sense of ‘earth, soil’ with specific teference 
to the grave, thus concluding the poem in a fitting manner. 

Despite this nonce usage in the Ranic Poem, howevet, I believe 
that normally ear, when functioning as a rune-name, means 
“ocean, sea’, the more common meaning of the word in Anglo- 
Saxon usage. Most of the additional Anglo-Saxon runes were 
given names that wete part of the ordinary vocabulary of Old 
English, and, in the Anglo-Saxon poem The Husband’s Message, 
ear occurs as part of the runic cypher with the likely meaning of 
‘sea’.3 

The remaining rune-names ate less problematic, although in 
some cases their full significance may be difficult for us to 
recapture. Broadly speaking, however, we can classify them 
accotding to their primary associations with the world of 
Germanic gods and giants, with various aspects of nature, or 
with the lives and activities of men. 


THE WORLD OF GODS 
Ge. *furisaz, ‘giant’, ‘demon’, replaced in Old English by 
porn, ‘thorn’, possibly suggested by the shape of the rune P. 
Giants were commonly believed in throughout the Germanic 


* The fitst meaning occurs in Old English poetry and poetic compounds like 
eargrund (Avarias, 40), The second meaning occurs in the place-names Earith 
(Hunts), Etith (Kent), Yarmouth (Isle of Wight); cf. English Place-Name 
Society, vol. 3, pp. xvii, 204f.; vol. 25, pp. 143 f. 

2 Cf. above, p. 37. 

3 The traditional interpretation of zor in the Ranie Poew as some kind of amphi- 
bious creature of else an eel is based on the emendation of the text as handed 
down by Hickes, Cf. J. Engl. and Germanic Philol. vol. 54 (1955), pp» 1. 
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world and figure frequently in Scandinavian literature, for 
instance the eddic SAirnismd/, where, in stanza 36, reference is 
made to the scratching of a J-rune, 


puts rist ek pér ok prid stafi. 


The two Scandinavian rune-poems refer to giants as ‘tortutets 
of women’; the Icelandic poem continues ‘and cliff-dweller 
and husband of a giantess’.! Echoes of giant-lore live on in 
Anglo-Saxon literature. 

Ge. *ansuz, ‘god’, retained in the Icelandic runic poem and 
glossed ‘prince of Asgard and lord of Valhalla’,? but replaced 
in the Old English poem by homonymous Latin ds, ‘mouth’,3 
and in the Norwegian poem by éss, ‘mouth of a river’. 

Ge. *#iwaz, the god Tiv, O.N. Tyr, as in O.E. Tiwesdeg, 
‘Tuesday’. The name was often invoked as an aid to victory 
in battle with the aid of the rune; on the Lindholm amulet this 
and the aws#z rune figure several times. The Old English 
form of the name in the Ruwic Poem, tir, suggests Scandinavian 
influence, while the verse itself appeats to refer to some con- 
stellation. 

Ge. *énguz, the god Ing, the eponymous hero of the Ingwine, 
a name applied to the Danes in Beowulf, 1044, 1319, and generally 
equated with the Ingaevones of Tacitus.4 The old tradition of 
the name is quite clearly retained in the Old English poem. 


THE WORLD OF NATURE 
Ge. *#ruz, ‘autochs’, ‘manly strength’: this has already been 
discussed above. 

Ge. *hagalaz, ‘hail’, and Ge. *Zsa-, ‘ice’, interpreted quite 
literally in the runic poems, were clearly associated with 
damaging natural forces. 

Ge. *eilvaz, ‘yew’, the gh of the Old English poem, is ety- 
mologically the same word as the rune-name jr, ‘bow made of 
yew’. Yew was closely associated with rune-magic; four of the 
extant Frisian runic finds are made of yew wood, which was not 


' Dickins, Ramie and Heroic Poems, p. 29. 2 Tbid. 
3 Thus also Dickins, p. 13, although he suggests elsewhere that the word here 
tefers to Woden, 4 Germania, ch. 2. 
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only very hard and durable (hence its common use for bows), 
but also credited with specific avettive powers.! 

Ge. *séwal6, ‘sun’, corresponds to O.N. sé/; O.E. sige/ has the 
same meaning but is of different etymology. Apart from 
Caesar’s reference? there is ditect evidence of sun-worship 
among Germanic peoples, notably in the recurrent circle and 
swastika motifs of the rock-drawings (cf. Text-fig. 2, p. 64). 
The sun-wagon of Trundholm in Zealand, of the early Bronze 
Age, links sun and hotse,3 so that the rune-name Ge. *ehwaz, 
‘horse’, the eh of the Old English poem, may be linked to the 
name ‘sun’ by symbolising the course of the sun. The horse is 
said by Tacitus to have been a sacred animal in Germania, and 
the actions and neighing of sacted horses were studiously 
observed in priestly and royal divination.4 ‘Sun’ and ‘horse’ 
may thus have been closely connected in original runic nomen- 
clature, and even as the earlier symbolism faded there remained 
the importance of the sun as the source of warmth and health 
and fruitfulness, while the horse temained, if not sacred, 
exceedingly treasuted. In the poignant ubi sunt? passage of The 
Wanderer the horse stands fitst: ‘hwar cwom mearg?’, ‘ Whither 
has gone the horse?’, and in the Ramic Poem it is ‘unstyllum 
efre frofor’, ‘ever a comfort to the restless’. 

Ge. *berkana-, ‘bitch twig’, is clearly to be associated with 
fertility cults, as we have already seen above. In the Old 
English poem the whole.tree is meant, although the description 
there given is mote easily applied to the poplar than to the birch.5 

Ge. */aguz, ‘water’: this may represent water as a source of 
fertility, or else may be associated with the nether water-realms 
of early Germanic cosmology, the abode of demons and 
monsters like those inhabiting Grendel’s mere in Beowa/f, or 
with ship-burials as in the opening passage of that poem.® 


* For the connection between yew-lore and rune-lore, see my study, ‘Runes, 
Yews, and Magic’, Speculum, loc. cit, * De Bello Gallico, v1, 21. 

3-H. Shetelig and H. Falk, Scandinavian Archaeology, trans. E. V. Gordon 
(Oxford, 1937), p. 156, pl. 25. 

4 Gormania, ch, 10, On the place of the horse in rune-magic, see also Krause, 
Beitrdge zur Rumenforschung (1932), pp. 65 ff. 

5 Dickins, Ranie and Heroic Poems, pp. 18f. 

6 Thus Schneider, op, cit. pp. 834. 
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Ge. *dagaz, ‘day’, symbolises light, prospetity, fruitfulness; 
its connection with *sowe/# and the sun-cult is obvious. ‘Day’, 
moteover, meant security in a world where darkness had, as 
early Germanic literature shows, many real tertors. 

O.E. ae, ‘oak’, ese, ‘ash’, and stan, ‘stone’, are all late addi- 
tions to the stock of traditional rune-names due to the Anglo- 
Saxon extension of the older fupark. They all derive from the 
common Old English vocabulaty. In the Rumie Poem the fitst 
refers both to an acorn and to a ship built of oak, the second to 
the tree and to an ashen spear. 


THE WORLD OF MAN 
Gc. *febu, ‘cattle’, the first name of the fupark, tepresents a vital 
aspect of the life of any agricultural community. 

Ge. *raidé, ‘riding, journey’, is perhaps to be associated with 
the belief that after death the soul had to take a long journey. 
We possess visible proof of this belief in the Sutton Hoo ship 
burial," paralleled in Old English verse by the opening section 
of Beowulf. Thus interpreted the r-rune could conceivably have 
come to function almost as a journey-charm, whether for the 
living or for the dead. In the three runic poems the word 
‘riding’ is interpreted quite literally. 

Ge. *kaunaz, ‘ulcer’, or *Rénay, ‘torch’: here our sources 
differ. The Scandinavian forms (Aawa in both poems) indicate 
the former; the Old English poem and Cynewulf’s usage the 
latter. Another suggestion put forward? is that the original 
name was *&ané, ‘skiff’, associated with the cult of the goddess 
Nerthus.3 Again, it seems to me safest to trust the English 
Ranic Poem in our search for a solution. ‘Torch’ could be a 
symbol of fire, as it is in Cynewulf’s runic passage in Christ IT, 
linked with the sun-cult, gradually coming to symbolise the 
security and comfort of the torch-lit hall, as the Ranic Poem 
suggests. Schneider associates this name with cremation.4 


* See especially The Sutton Hoo Ship Burial. A Provisional Guide, published by 
the British Museum (London, 1951). 

* W, Jungandteas, ‘Die germanische Runenteihe und ihte Bedeutung’, Z. 
dent, Philol. vol. 60 (1935), pp. 105 ff. 

3 C£. Tacitus, Germania, ch. 40, and Chadwick, The Origin of the English Nation 
(Cambridge, 1907), ch. x. 4 Schneider, op, cit. pp. 74 ff, 
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Gc. *geba, ‘gift’, may originally have denoted gifts or sacti- 
fices offered to the gods, or possibly gifts received from the gods 
by men. Gifts presented by a chief to trusty and loyal followers 
figure prominently in early Germanic literature. 

Gc. *wunjé, ‘joy’: this meaning persists in the Old English 
poem and in Cynewulf’s runic passages. Possible original 
connections with Gc. *wulbuz, ‘glory’, and the god Ullr, ot 
else with Gc. *winjd, ‘pasture’, have also been suggested.* But 
‘joy’ was a concrete enough concept to the Germanic man or 
woman: it probably included, as in the Old English runic 
stanza, concrete possessions as well as the absence of ‘suffering, 
hardship and sortow’—again a suitable word for the rune- 
magic of the fupark. 

Ge. *naupiz, ‘need, necessity, constraint’, is perhaps to be 
connected with the rune-names ‘hail’ and ‘ice’ which enclose it 
in the traditional sequence of the fupark and which are the 
direct causes of such human plight. All three contrast sharply 
with */éra-, the name that immediately follows. 

Ge. *jéra-, ‘year’, ‘the fertile season, harvest’, was yet 
another vital concept in any primitive agricultural community. 
Later the word came to mean ‘yeat’, but the older harvest 
association is still echoed in the Runic Poem which mentions 
fruits in this connection. 

Ge. *algiz, ‘defence, protection’, a name already discussed 
above. 

Gc. *wannaz, ‘man’, may refer either literally to the race of 
men ot pethaps symbolise the legendary progenitor of the 
human race; cf. Tacitus, Germania, ch. 2. 

Ge. *opila ot *dpala, ‘inherited possession or property’, is the 
last of the original twenty-four rune-names; possibly it means 
mote specifically ‘land’, as in later usage, thus complementing 
the movable property implied by the first rune-name, */ehu, 
‘cattle’, 

O.E. jr, ‘bow made of yew wood’, is etymologically the 
same as the rune-name é0h, Ge. *eihwaz, ‘yew’; it was probably 
adopted into Old English from Scandinavian sources as the 

' Cf, Arntz, Handbuch*, pp. 203f. 
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name for one of the additional runes of the Anglo-Saxon 
fuporc. Yew-bows were cherished throughout Europe for the 
hard and durable quality of the wood: the hunting-god Ullr 
appropriately built his hall in Ydalir, the valley of the yews,? 
and there is similar evidence in classical literature and in English 
from the Middle Ages to Conan Doyle’s Song of the Bow. 

O.E. calc and gar ate also later English additions due to the 
final extension of the fuporcin Northumbria. The latter certainly 
means ‘spear’, the former may be ‘sandal, shoe’ (from Latin 
calcens), or ‘chalice, beaker’ (from Latin ca/or) ot a variant of 
O.E, ceale ‘chalk’; but as the Ranic Poem does not help, the 
meaning of the name must remain speculative. 


The sequence of the twenty-four runes of the common 
Germanic fupark was most likely determined in the main by the 
North Italic prototype, although modifications, including the 
insertion of new symbols in certain places, must have taken 
place. The order of the tune-names was thus largely pre- 
determined. The latter were, however, Germanic creations, for 
there is no evidence to suggest that the Italic letters had names, 

Although the order of the rune-names was thus in some 
measure fortuitous, the choice of names clearly was not; and 
while the ultimate significance of certain names may yet elude 
us and make any classification merely tentative, the majority 
point unmistakably to aspects of early Germanic life and to 
various cults and religious beliefs. On the other hand it is 
obvious that the choice of names was severely restricted: each 
rune could possess but one name; that name had to begin with 
the given sound; and where several suitable words qualified for 
inclusion only one, presumably the most significant, could be 
chosen. In other cases words of less immediate significance may 
have had to be adopted for want of better alternatives. 

Some scholars have tried to connect the names with the 
shapes of certain runes, but it is difficult to believe that such 
connection exists, except possibly quite accidentally. The only 
instances where the shape of a rune may well have suggested its 


® Grinnismadl, 5. 
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name are Y a/gix, ‘protection’, the outstretched fingers of the 
hand, and O.E. fora, ‘thorn’, for >, but this latter is a later 
renaming; the original Germanic name *}urisay cannot have 
been inspired by the shape of the rune. 

Yet within the arbitrary sequence of the rune-names a few 
connected groups do seem to occut, if our interpretations are 
correct. Such gtoups ate especially: ‘sun’, the focal point of 
eatly Germanic religious belief; ‘Ty’, the old sky-god; “birch- 
twig’, the symbol of fertility; ‘horse’, that which guides the 
sun across its path; ‘man’, the symbol of mankind or of its 
deified progenitor; ‘water’, source of fertility; ‘Ing’, venerated 
as the god of fertility with whose cult the Ingaevones are associ- 
ated. Another group, alteady alluded to, is that dealing with 
hostile natural forces and their resulting human ‘need’: ‘hail’, 
“need, constraint’, ‘ice’, enclosed, as it wete, by the contrasting 
‘gift’ and ‘joy’, and ‘harvest’. 

Such groupings may be accidental; on the other hand there 
may well have been some deliberate modifications of the 
sequence of symbols originally adopted, in order to place 
cettain vital, related concepts together. At our present state of 
knowledge no final solution can be offered. 

What we may, however, regard as certain is the ritual import 
of the tune-names which the present chapter has tried to eluci- 
date. No other explanation can account for the obviously 
meaningful use of single or multiplied runes like those of the 
Lindholm amulet (caaaaaaaRRRunn.. .bmuttt), the Swedish 
stone of Gummarp (Blekinge, Sweden, seventh century) (f/f), 
and others. Runes wete thus used to evoke or protect against 
the power contained in their names: appeals to the gods, 
‘prayers’ for fertility, for good harvest, for protection against 
damaging forces, and so forth. The original reason for adopting 
the North Italic letters may well have been the practice of 
casting lots, of inscribing pieces of wood with signs, the notae 

t In this connection might be noted that magic words which occasionally occut 
in runic inscriptions, like a/v, auja, laukaz, generally appear written in full or 
intelligibly shortened, whereas the words denoted by rune-names are represented 


by the rune alone. Conversely, where single runes occur, they should always be 
interpreted as standing for their name, 
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of Tacitus which were undoubtedly runes,’ to be interpreted 
according to their names by the priest or other initiated person. 
But the naming of the runes in such a significant manner was 
bound to place them at the very heart of Germanic tite and 
religion. It is this ritual and religious function more than any- 
thing primarily utilitarian which is the foremost characteristic 
of tunic writing. > 


* See below, p. 65. 
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THE USES OF RUNES 


Runes and charms are very practical formulae designed to 
produce definite results, such as getting a cow out of a bog. 


1. 8. ELIOT, The Music of Poetry 


TE primary characteristic of runes, referred to at the close of 
the preceding chapter and already apparent from our brief 
study of their names, is the important part they played in the 
realms of Germanic ritual and magic. Runic writing did not 
lend itself readily to the practical uses which we associate with 
most forms of alphabetic writing; it never developed into a 
cursive script, but remained epigraphic to the end. For the 
continuity of tradition in law and legend, in poetry and ritual, 
the earlier Germanic peoples depended upon oral transmission. 
‘There are, it is true, occasional saga references to the use of 
runes for inscribing poems on pieces of wood," but we may 
regard these as exceptions; they belong to a petiod already 
influenced by the use of Latin script. The fragments of the Old 
English poem, The Dream of the Rood, catved on the Ruthwell 
Cross suggest an ornamental purpose rather than a recording 
for the sake of literary transmission. Not the fupark but the 
several continental and insular forms of Latin minuscule hand- 
writing were adopted in due course for literary and legal record- 
ing. Individual runes, as we have seen, found their way into 
manusctipts, but it is not until the fourteenth century that we 
find a proper runic manuscript codex; and by this time a mixture 
of archaic dignity and antiquarian interest would attach to runic 
writing in a medieval scriptorium. The manuscript referred to 
is the so-called Codex Runicus in Copenhagen which contains, 
besides various shorter pieces and fragments, the Skaauske Lov ot 

* For example, in Egé/s Saga and Grettis Saga, The ‘pieces of wood’ are known 
technically as O.N. (réna)kefli from Ge. *kablja. Cf., for example, ‘Gisli haf®i 


kefli ok reist 4 ranar, ok falla niSr spxnitnit’, ‘Gisli had a rune-staff and cut runes 
thereon, and the shavings fell to the ground’ (Gisla Saga, 67). 
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provincial law of Skane (Text-fig. 1), Two later and corrupt 
versions of the same codex also exist, and there are two further 
Danish runic manuscripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries respectively. This is a meagre list even when allow- 
ance is made for possible runic manuscripts no longer extant; 
yet it confirms the view that runic writing was neither suited 
not primarily intended or employed for practical or literary 
purposes. Even where its use is mainly utilitarian, in occasional 
messages and tomb inscriptions for example, there generally 


clings to it something of the ole pcteutie a a? 
MA At sla HI ALR 


ANG {HR SHIRE ig 
el AVR: 
Uae 

ih fi ny 


Text-fig. 1. Fragment from the Codex Runicus, 


The magic significance attaching to the fupark was not 
derived from the North Italic source of the runic letters them- 
selves. Two stteams clearly meet in the common Germanic 
fupark: on the one hand the signs themselves with their indi- 
vidual shapes and phonetic values point to an affinity with the 
Alpine alphabets; on the other hand the deeper content and 
the highly significant names of the runes point unmistakably 
into the veiled centuries of unrecorded Germanic prehistory, 
During these centuries, and prior to the adoption of the fupark, 
the Germanic peoples possessed no sctipt; they made use, 
however, of pictorial symbols of various designs scratched into 
tock and thus technically known as Aéllristningar, ‘tock- 
catvings’ (Text-fig. 2).! Such pictute symbols, particularly 


* Cf L, Baltzer, Hallristningar frdn Bobuslin (Géteborg, 1881-1908) and 
Shetelig-Falk, op. cit. ch. x, 
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common in Sweden, can be assigned to various prehistoric 
periods, the greatest number to the second Bronze Age 
(c. 1300 to 1200 B.C.) and the transition to the Iron Age (¢. 800 
to 600 3.¢.), but theits was probably a continuing tradition 
which finds its origin in the Indo-European sun-cult, and which 
extends well into out own era. The sun motif which lies at their 
root is apparent in the many variations of circles, semicircles, 
swastikas, and the like, but there also occur pictorial representa- 
tions of men and animals, parts of the human body, and various 


OBOO OOKECK 
Re +x COOMA = 


Wa of mm wm A XS: 
x A TREATY YY TART La 
Ake mam FIT=— 


Text-fig. 2. Hallristningar, ‘tock-catvings’. 


implements such as axes, atrows, and ships. This rich variety of 
material constituted no written language but rather points un- 
mistakably to primitive religious beliefs, to fertility and other 
cults; it also suggests a gradual development towards the mere 
ornamentation of later designs on Germanic pottery, domestic 
tools, and weapons." 

It was a people with a long tradition in the use and meaning of 
such pre-runic symbols that the fupark eventually reached. The 
result was a gradual amalgamation of the two distinct streams: 
the alphabetic sctipt on the one hand, the symbolic content 
on the other. The fusion was made easier because both systems 

» Arntz, Handbuch®, pp. 125 ff.; Krause, Raneninschriften im Alteren Futhark, 
pp. 4278. 
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shared some common ground, not only the formal resemblance 
of certain signs, such as tT, H, !, X, X, Y, but more especially the 
use of individual signs for purposes of casting lots and divination. 
The practice of sortilege was cultivated among Northern Italic 
as well as Germanic peoples, the one using letters, the others 
pictorial symbols. There are references to the Germanic practice 
in Plutarch! and Julius Caesar,” but our most explicit testimony 
is that of Tacitus who writes in A.D. 98 (Germania, ch. x): 


Auspicia sottesque ut qui maxime obsetvant. Sortium consuetudo 
simplex: virgam frugiferae arbori decisam in sutculos amputant 
eosque notis quibusdam discretos super candidam vestem temere ac 
fortuito spargunt; mox, si publice consultetur, sacetdos civitatis, sin 
privatim, ipse pater familiae precatus deos caelumque suspiciens tet 
singulos tollit, sublatos secundum impressam ante notam inter- 
pretatur. 


To divination and lots they pay attention beyond any other 
people. Their method of casting lots is a simple one: they cut a 
bough from a fruit-bearing tree and divide it into small pieces; these 
they mark with certain distinguishing signs and scatter at random 
and without order over a white cloth. Then, after invoking the gods 
and with eyes lifted up to heaven, the priest of the community, if the 
lots are consulted publicly, or, if privately, the father of the family, 
takes up three pieces one at a time and interprets them according to 
the signs previously marked on them, 


The memory of the Germanic custom lingers in the eddic 
Voluspd (st. 20) and in the words hee/ sceawedon, ‘they observed 
the omens’, before Beowulf sailed for Denmark (Beownilf, 204); 
Bede refers to the casting of lots in the Eoclesiastical History 
(Bk. v, ch. 10) as customary among the Antigui Sarones, as does 
the poet of the Old English Azdreas (1099 ff.) with his specific 
mention of heathen practices: 


Leton him pa betweonum taan wisian 
hwylcne hira zrest oSrum sceolde 
to foddurpege feores ongyldan; 
hluton hellcreftum, hadengildum 
teledon betwinum. 
* Marius, 15, 4; 1am interpreting the passage quite literally. 
* De Bello Gallico, t, 50. Caesar here ascribes the Germanic custom of casting 
lots and divination to the matres familiae. 
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Casting lots they let them decree 

Which should die first as food for the others. 
With hellish acts and heathen rites 

They cast the lots and counted them out.' 


Tacitus makes the procedure quite clear but does not specify the 
notae which were thus sctatched into pieces of wood. Un- 
doubtedly by his time they wete runes. The fusion I have sug- 
gested made the fupark heir to the symbolic content of the 
eatlier tock-pictures; individual runes came to be used for 
sottilege, their names pointing to the required interpretation. 
Here then is the bridge which links the two systems. For a time 
they co-existed: pre-tunic picture-symbols appear side by side 
with runes in early runic inscriptions, for example on the rocks 
of Karstad (Nordfjord, Norway) and Himmelstadlund (Oster- 
gétland, Sweden),? and on the third-century spearhead found 
neat Kowel (south of Brest-Litovsk, near the present Russo- 
Polish frontier).3 We cannot determine for certain whether the 
picture-symbols here still possessed a live significance; they may 
already have become largely ornamental, especially on the 
Kowel spearhead. But there can be little doubt that their 
eatlier magico-religious function had been inherited by the 
fupark by the time of Tacitus. 


The word ‘rune’ itself places the fupark at the very heart of 
Germanic religious cult; to this day the German raunen connotes 
‘whisper’ and ‘secret’ and ‘mystery’, associations coeval with 
the powerful magic of runic lore. Nor is evidence lacking to 
connect the secrets of runes with the Germanic gods them- 
selves. In the eddic Haévamdl Woden, the ‘High One’, describes 
the passion and self-sacrifice which led him to the knowledge 
and wisdom of the runes (st. 138f.). For nine nights Woden 
hung upon the world-ash Ygegdrasil, wounded by his own 
weapon, tormented by pain, hunger, and thirst, until at last he 
spied the runes and with tremendous effort grasped them ere he 


' Translated by C. W. Kennedy, Early English Christian Poetry (London, 1952), 


* Krause, op. cit, pp. 492ff. 
3 Ibid. pp. 441f.; Arntz—Zeiss, op. cit, pp. 19 ff. and plate 2, 
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fell. And now the god throve and grew in wisdom, he became 


god of rune-lore and magic as of eloquence and poetry. From 
Woden the secrets of runic wisdom passed to men and with them 
the firm belief in the magic efficacy of the complete fupark and 
its separate runes. Both good and evil could be effected by their 
skilful use. A famous passage interpolated in the eddic 
Sigrdrtfumdl enametates victory-runes, ale-runes,’ birth-runes, 
surf-runes,? health-runes, speech-runcs, thought-runes. Fertility 
and love-runes, battle-runes3 and weather-runes may be added 
from other sources. The Hdvamdl (st. 157) credits runes with 
the power of resutrecting the dead: 


pat kann ek it tolpta: ef ek sé 4 tré uppi 
vafa virgilnd, 
sva ek rist ok i ranom f4k, 
at sd gengr gumi 
ok melit viS mik. 
A twelfth (spell) I know: when I see aloft upon a tree 
A corpse swinging from a rope, 
Then I cut and paint runes 
So that the man walks 
And speaks with me. 


Bede relates (Hist. Eccl. bk. 1v, ch. 22) how in the year 679 a 
young Northumbrian captive called Imma whose fetters fell off 
whenever his brother, believing him dead, celebrated mass for 
the delivery of his soul, was asked whether he carried on him 
litteras solutorias. The Old English version reads: “hweder he pa 
alysendlecan rune cude and pa stafas mid him awritene hefde’, 
‘whether he knew loosening runes and had about him the 
letters written down’, a clear testimony that the belief in the 
magical efficacy of runes was then still very much alive. 

' Traditionally so regarded, but more probably the falling together of Gc. 
*alup, ‘ale’, with the magic avertive formula a/x, ‘taboo’, in primitive Old Norse 
caused misunderstanding, for the latter is the more likely meaning here. 

2 The yew-wand of Westeremden (Fig. 22), which incidentally appears to contain 
a teference to Hamlet (Amup), records the power of its runes over the waves. 

3 The Britsum amulet inscription (Fig. 21) has been interpreted as ‘always 
carry this yew in the host of battle’ (W. J. Buma, ‘Das Runenstabchen von Brit- 
sum’, Beitrdge x. Gesch, deut. Sprache und Literatur, vol. 73 (1951), pp. 3064f.). Other 


amulets, like Lindholm (Fig, 19) or Wijnaldum (Fig. 20), may have been carried 
about for less specific purposes. 
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Imbued with powers such as these it is no wonder that runes 
wete readily scratched for many a specific purpose on to a 
vatiety of objects, many of them ephemeral like wooden staffs 
of twigs and thus long since decayed. These inscriptions took 
vatious forms according to the effect desired: single runcs 
ctedited with particular powers, such as ? ¢ (Tjr) for victory in 
battle; series of separate runes, single or multiplied as on the 
Lindholm amulet; magic words like a/w, ‘protection, taboo’, or 
laukaz, ‘leek’; whole fuparks as on the Vadstena and Grumpan 
bracteates or the Thames sctamasax; and finally proper inscrip- 
tions such as survive on stones, weapons, and other objects. 
Among Anglo-Saxon runic remains, for example, ate several 
amulet tings, now in the British Museum, with almost identical 
but hitherto unexplained inscriptions of undoubted magical 
significance (Fig. 18).? 

The scratching of runes on to staffs or objects of various 
kinds for immediate practical purposes, such as curing a disease,” 
frequently no doubt went hand in hand with the reciting of 
chatms or spells in order to enhance their potency. The 
Hdvamdl lists eighteen such spells of which the one cited above 
specifically mentions runes.3 There are also extant a number of 
Old English and Old High German charms whose subject- 
matter places them in close relationship to rune-magic, Woden 
is mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon Nine Herbs Charm and in the 
second Old High German Merseburger Zauberspruch, and there is 
in several passages cleat indication of considerable pagan 
antiquity, despite later additions of Christian thought and 
vocabulary: 


pa genam Woden viiii wuldortanas, 
sloh $a pa neddran pat heo on viiii tofleah, 


For Woden took nine glory-twigs, 
he smote then the adder that it flew apart into nine patts.+ 


* Cf. B, Dickins, ‘Runic Rings and Old English Charms’, Archiv Stud. neneren 
Sprachen, vol, 67, n.s. (1935), p. 252. 

? As in Egil’s Saga, ch. 72; cf. above, p. 29. 

3 For othet examples, see Sigrdrifumdl, 6ff., Grégaldr, 6ff., Vplsunga Saga, ch. 20, 
and Grettis Saga, ch. 81, 

4G, Storms, Anglo-Saxon Magic (The Hague, 1948), pp. 188-9. 
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_ ‘He takes nine glory-twigs, by which are meant nine tunes, that’ 
giory 8S, DY > 


is nine twigs with the initial letters in runes of the plants 
representing the power inherent in them, and using them as 
weapons he smites the serpent with them. Thanks to their 
magical power they pierce its skin and cut it into nine pieces,’! 

Belief in rune-magic survived the spread of Christianity in 
some places into the later Middle Ages, in Iceland, as we have 
seen, until the seventeenth century. Although in the story of 
Imma Bede was primarily concerned with recording a Christian 
miracle, he furnishes incidentally valuable evidence for the still 
current belief in rune-magic. An interesting Anglo-Saxon 
example of ancient runic lore in Christian dress is the poem 
Solomon and Saturn, where the letters making up the Latin Pater 
Noster ate accompanied by their corresponding tunes in a 
passage advocating the use of the Lord’s Prayer as an effective 
war-spell in battle. The association of runes and magic, then, 
lives long: Abbot Alfric equates runes and magic, in the 
eleventh century, in one of his sermons: ‘durh drycreft ode 
durh runstafum’, ‘through magic or through runes’? The 
persistence of superstitions and popular customs involving 
yew-lore and runic magic, as in popular medicine, should also 
be remembeted in this context. 

Reaching from magic to secular usage of runes is their 
frequent employment on tomb inscriptions. In the Scandi- 
havian countries, it will be recalled, these are particularly 
common, and thete they span the Viking centuties, heathen 
and Christian. Several categories may be distinguished here: 

(1) Insctiptions designed to ward off evil forces or to confine 
the dead person to his grave: such inscriptions were generally 
made on stones placed inside the grave, which stresses their 
magical function. The stone of Noleby (Skaraborgs lan, Sweden, 
sixth century; Fig. 28) and the justly famed Eggjum stone 
(Sogndal, Nordte Bergenhus Amt, Norway, eighth century),3 
belong to this class, ‘The Eggjum stone contains the longest 


* Tbid. p. 195. 

? Homilies, ed. Thorpe, vol, 2, p. 358. 

3 Good plates of this, with earlier literature, can be found in A, Heiermeier, 
Der Ruanenstein von Egg jum (Halle, 1934). 
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known insctiption in the common Germanic fupark and throws 
some interesting light on Germanic burial practices. These 
inscriptions rarely record the name of the deceased; of much 
greater significance was the name of the rune-mastet whose art 
was here put to such vital use. 

(z) Another type of inscription not recording the name ge 
the dead person is found on the Scandinavian baufa-stones." 
These cairn-like stones, rough, unhewn boulders ranging in 
height from 3 to 18 feet, were generally placed close to a grave. 
Where runes occur on them they usually contain some reference 
to the writer which was deemed sufficiently effective to control 
the dead man or to ward off hostile intruders. One such stone 
still standing on its original site is that of Evwang (Kristians 
Amt, Norway) of the later fourth century; it reads: ‘dagaR paR 
tuno faihido’, ‘(1) Dagt painted the runes’. 

(3) It was no great step from such inscriptions of a definitely 
magical nature to others which combined this function with a 
commemorative one by including the dead person’s name, and 
thence, finally, to memorial inscriptions pure and simple. With 
this last development, it will be noted, the fupark loses its main 
original feature and becomes a purely communicative script. 
Among inscriptions of the last type are the well-known ones on 
the stones of Mojbro (Uppsala lin, Sweden, fifth century), 
Tune (Smaalenenes Amt, Norway, fifth century), and Istaby 
(Blekinge, Sweden, seventh century; Fig. 29). The latter, to cite 
an example, reads: ‘afatR hariwulafa hapuwulafR haeruwulafiR 
watait runaR paiaR’, ‘After Hatiwulf Hathuwulf, Heruwulf’s 
son, wrote these runes’. 

(4) A final group of pagan Germanic memorial stones are the 
numerous stones of the great Viking period, often erected to 
the memory of men slain fat from home. Little, if any, trace 
of magic now temains and the runic inscriptions, generally 
apptoaching formula-like expression, ate placed conspicuously 
for all to see, inscribed in bands which are often artistically 
intertwined in impressive snake-like patterns. 


1 A Danish word used to describe stones erected in memory of the dead from 
the Bronze Age onwatds, 
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In England Christianity came too soon to allow the full 
flowering of runic stone-inscriptions of the kind found through- 
out the so-called Dark Ages and carly Middle Ages in Norway 
and Sweden and from the ninth century onwards also in 
Denmark. Nevertheless, tunic tomb insctiptions have been 
found in this country although only the small stone found near 
Sandwich (Kent; Figs. 26, 27) could possibly be assigned to 
pagan times.’ Other runic tomb inscriptions, mainly recovered 
from Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, often show the name of the 
deceased person accompanied by a cross. Of this type are two 
small eighth-centuty sepulchral stone slabs, known either as 
‘pillow-stones’, or simply as ‘name-stones’, from Hartlepool 
(Co. Durham; Fig. 30). In a few cases a pious request for 
ptayer is added as on the biliteral eighth-century stone fragment 
from Falstone (Northumberland; Fig. 32) which concludes its 
parallel Roman and tunic inscription with the words ‘pray for 
his soul’. Probably this association of a Christian prayer 
formula with runic writing represents yet another instance of the 
mingling of older traditions with the Christian faith: there is no 
way of proving that superstitious beliefs in the efficacy of runes 
on tombstones (for the dead man’s salvation or against his 
haunting his survivors) still attach to such inscriptions, but it is 
a possibility. Why else should runes be used in an age that was 
fully conversant with Celtic or Roman lettering? The dual 
inscription on the Falstone stone suggests not a linguistic or 
epigraphic exercise as much as a sound insurance policy. As in 
the case of the Scandinavian memotials we usually know 
nothing of the people mentioned in English inscriptions. The 
Overchurch limestone fragment, for instance (now in the 
Gtosvenot Museum, Chester),? records that ‘folce arerdon 
bec(un); biddap fo(r)e epelmun(de)’, ‘the people erected this 
monument; pray for Aithelmund’, but it does not tell us who 
this athelmund was, although he appears to have been a more 
important person than those in the more common family-type 


T Bede (Hist. Evel. 1, 15) refers to the heathen memorial to Hotsa as still stand- 
ing somewhere in east Kent at the time he was writing the History. 

2 G.F, Browne, ‘On a Sculptured Stone with a Runic Inscription in Cheshire’, 
J. Chester Archacol, Hist. Soc. 1.8. vol. 3 (1890), pp. 178 ff, 
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inscription. It is tempting to see this Aithelmund in one of 
those of that name listed by Searle," but so far no one has suc- 
ceeded in establishing his identity beyond reasonable doubt. © 


Although we have seen that the primary and by far the more 
important function of runic writing was a magico-religious one, 
secular uses for vatious purposes are found from early times. 
Often the boundary between the two is hard to define, for to the 
mote primitive mind the two would often be identical. Mr T.S. 
Eliot puts it well in the words cited at the head of this chapter, 
and worth repeating here: ‘Runes and charms are very practical 
formulae designed to produce definite results, such as getting a 
cow out of a bog’, ot, we might add, healing a sick woman, as 
in Hgél’s Saga, ot subduing the waves as with the Britsum amulet. 
When a sword or spear or other weapon bears a name in runes, 
sometimes inlaid with gold wire thread or coloured blood-red, 
the idea may well have been to enhance its striking power as well 
as to mark the name of its maker or owner. The magnificent 
swotd hilt described in Beoww/f, ll. 1687 £f.,” comes to mind again; 
the Thames scramasax not only bears the whole fuporc, but also 
the name Béagnob, and among continental Germanic and 
Scandinavian finds there are many similar instances. In some 
cases there is little doubt that the name is that of the weapon 
itself, for the naming of weapons was as common in the heroic 
age as in the later age of chivalty. ‘Thus the @vre Stabu spear- 
head of the third century (Fig. 8) bears the runes RFINTI~F(Y) 
raunija(z), ‘assayet, tester’; the Kowel spearhead bears the name 
tilarids which probably means ‘attacker’. The maket’s name 
often figures in runes on weapons, ornaments, and other 
articles. One of the most famous of all runic finds was the 
fifth-century golden drinking-horn found in 1734 at Gallehus 
(Schleswig), which was stolen and melted down in 1802, but of 
which reliable reproductions exist. Its inscription read: ‘ek 
hlewagastiR holtijaR horna tawido’, ‘I, Hlewagast, Holt’s son, 
made the horn’. Another well-known example of this type of 


1 W.G. Searle, Onomasticon Anglo-Sasconicum (Cambridge, 1897), pp. 44 ff. 
* See above, pp. 18f. 
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inscription is the ‘boso wraet tuna’, ‘Boso wrote the runes’ of 
the sixth-century silver fibula of Freilaubersheim (Germany; 
Fig. 17). An eighth-century Englishman called Hadda similarly 
perpetuated his name on a bone plate from Derbyshire, perhaps 
part of a comb ot comb-case, which is now in the British 
Museum (Fig. 25). On bracteates and coins similar inscriptions 
occur, in the latter case generally the names of kings or of the 
moneyers. A series of ninth-century Northumbrian coins in the 
British Museum, for example, has the moneyet’s name Wintred 
either in runes or in Latin characters or a mixture of both. 
Runes were also used to convey messages. In the sixth 

century Venantius Fortunatus wrote to his friend Flavus: 

Barbara fraxineis pingatur runa tabellis, 

quodque papyrus agit, virgula plana valet. 


You may also paint barbaric runes on tablets of ash wood; what 
papyrus achieves a smoothed wooden staff can do as well. 


In the literature of the North there are similar references to such 
usage, rdtakefli being generally used. Thus in As/amdl, 4, 
Gudrin révar nam at rista, but her warning runes were altered 
by Vingi the messenger; KCostbera watns her husband, Hggni, 
that there is something wrong with the runes (st. 10-12), but he 
does not heed het advice and goes to his doom.! In the Old 
English The Husband's Message the wood which carries the 
message speaks in the first person, and the poem concludes with 
a tunic cypher -4-+R+ + P+ Pa (or PX)-, that is 5. 6. da. w. J, 
(or #, the MS. is ambiguous) which represents the message 
ptoper itself and conceals in the five runc-names the gist of 
the whole poem. Somewhat expanded the message may be 
taken to be: ‘Follow the sun’s path (sigel-rad) south across the 
ocean (gar), and outs will be joy (wyn) and the happiness and 
prosperity of the bright day (deg)’, or, if the final rune is P4 
(which is perhaps more likely): ‘Follow the san’s path south 
actoss the ocean to find joy with the man (won) who is waiting 
for you.’? 
* For the prose vetsion see Volsanga Saga, chs. 33-4. 


* Elliott, “The Runes in the Husband’s Message’, J. Engl. and Germanic Philol. 
vol. 54 (1955), pp. 1ff. 
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Of a similar genre is the use of runes in the Old English 


poetic riddles and the signed poems of Cynewulf. In the runic 
riddles the solution was inserted into the verse with the aid of 
runes ot rune-names, sometimes spelling backwards to enhance 
the puzzle. In Cynewulf’s verse the poet’s name was spelt in 
runes which in three of the poems wete fitted singly into the 
text so that their names formed part of the narrative; in the 
fourth poem, Ju/iana, the runes occut in thtee groups, cya, ew, 
and /f, of which the first two spell normal Old English words, 
meaning ‘mankind’ and ‘sheep’ respectively, whereas the third 
can only be interpreted as standing for the two tune-names, 
lagu and feoh, joined into a compound with the contextual 
meaning ‘(earth’s) flood-bound wealth’. The poet’s purpose, 
as he expressly states, was to tequest ptayer by name to aid his 
soul to attain salvation.’ 

The use of individual runes for manuscript purposes to fill 
gaps in the Latin alphabet (especially 5), or as a convenient 
shorthand, has already been mentioned. In the manuscript of 
the Old High German Wessobrunner Gebet the rane * occurs 
four times for the syllable gz, probably due to Anglo-Saxon 
sctibal influence on the Continent.” 

Finally, mention must be made of the use of runes for mainly 
decorative purposes. The runes on the Ruthwell Cross are 
ptobably best explained as further ornamentation for this 
already generously decorated monument; and to this class we 
can also assign the beautiful eighth-century whalebone casket 
(the Franks casket; Figs. 42-6), now in the British Museum, 
with its seties of historical carvings depicting Germanic as well 
as biblical and classical scenes, and its explanatory runic and 
Roman inscriptions. The decorative quality of runic writing 
must, in any case, not be underestimated: where picture-symbols 
and runes meet in rock-carvings or on spearheads the decorative 
must be added as a thitd element to the practical and the 
magical. We have parallels in the use of Christian symbolism, 


1 For the most recent discussion of the Ju/iana tunes, see Jaana, ed. R. Woolf 
(London, 1955), pp. 8ff. 
2 On occasional runes in manuscripts see Derolez, Runica Manuscripta, ch. v. 
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the ctoss, alpha and omega, and so forth on sacred objects. In 
the Middle Ages Roman letters were occasionally used for 
decoration of works of craftsmanship in metal, wood, or leather. 
The later Viking custom of placing runic stone inscriptions 
into bands interlaced into the most intricate patterns shows 
similar awareness of the ornamental possibilities of tunic 
writing. 

Secular uses of runes persisted to a diminishing extent into 
modern times, as we have seen in chapters m1 and 1v. Arntz 
dtaws attention to the use of runes for a private journal by a 
Danish admiral, Mogens Gyldenstjetne, in 1543, and theit use 
as a sectet military code by the Swedish general Jacob de la 
Gardie in the Thitty Years War.? Individual runes lived on in 
merchants’ and masons’ and hunters’ marks and suchlike both 
in England and on the Continent, in the lot-casting for hides in 
country parishes,” and the primstaves or perpetual calendars of 
northern country districts.3 But these ate exceptions. It is clear 
that once the truc character of runic lore had ceased to be a vital 
force among the Germanic peoples, the drawbacks of runic 
writing as a purely practical medium prevented any effective 
competition with Roman-derived minuscules as a suitable 
everyday script. 


" Arntz, Handbuch, p. 255. 

> C. G. Homeyer, Die Haus- und Hofmarken (Berlin, 1870). 

3 J.B. Davis, ‘Some Account of Runic Calendars and “Staffordshite Clogg” 
Almanacs’, Archaeologia, vol. 41 (1867), pp. 453 ff. 
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SOME ENGLISH RUNIC 
INSCRIPTIONS 


On some far northern strand... 
Before some fallen Runic stone, 


ARNOLD, Stangas front the Grande Chartreuse 


In this chapter I have selected a number of Anglo-Saxon runic 
insctiptions for the sake of fuller illustration than was possible 
in the text. Although English runic remains offer considerable 
variety and include unique works of art like the Ruthwell Cross 
ot the Franks casket, they cannot rival the numbers and in most 
cases the antiquity of those of other, especially the Scandinavian, 
countries. Perhaps this is the reason why we do not as yet 
possess a comprehensive and adequately illustrated edition of all 
extant runic inscriptions. Such an edition is sorely needed for 
students and others interested in early English culture. Such 
works do exist fot other countries and are readily accessible, and 
for this reason I have not included any foreign monuments in 
this chapter. Moreover, to do more here than give a selection 
of English runic finds would have exceeded the scope of the 
ptesent volume: my endeavour is to illustrate not exhaust the 
subject. For this teason and also for teasons of space my 
explanatory comments have been kept brief, and bibliographical 
references ate given only where I feel that they might be of 
immediate use to English readers. 

As practically all Anglo-Saxon runic inscriptions are later 
than the conversion of England to Christianity any attempt 
at chronological arrangement, in any case very uncertain, 
would have served little purpose. I have therefore arranged 
my selection according to the type of object concerned, in 
this order: (1) coins; (11) weapons; (111) sepulchral stones; 
(Iv) ctoss fragments; (v) the Ruthwell Cross; (vr) the Franks 
casket. 
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I. COINS 
The Scanomodu coin. British Museum. Fig. 11. 

This is a barbarous copy in gold of a solidus of Honotius; it 
is not known for certain where it was found, 

The runic insctiption reads 3AIRPIRpaN\ seanomodu, most 
probably a person’s name. Most unlikely is the interpretation 
Scan o modu, ‘Scan owns this mot (i.e. coin ot die)’ (Stephens), 
or the attempt to connect the inscription with the Yorkshire 
place-name Scammonden. 

As Honorius died in a.p. 423, the coin could not be much 
eatlier than the middle of the fifth centuty; probably it is of 
somewhat later date and may best be assigned to the sixth 
century. Its closest parallel is a copy of a solidus of Theo- 
dosius I (379-95), found at Harlingen (West Friesland) and now 
in the Leeuwarden Museum (Fig. 12). This bears in runes the 
name ada on the tevetse. It has been suggested that both coins 
originated in Friesland, but on account of the shape of the 
a-rune I regard the Scanomodu coin as English and consequently 
as the oldest known English runic inscription. 

The s-tune 3 is found in this shape in common Germanic 
inscriptions of vatious periods, but its survival in an English 
inscription suggests a relatively early date; the same applies to 
bid, and mote especially to 2 which here still retains its 
otiginal sound-value o. The c-rune J, originally only half-size in 
Germanic usage, has attained full height as on the Frisian bone- 
piece of Hantum (Fig. 24), but has not yet quite acquired its 
characteristic Anglo-Saxon shape k. These four runes suggest a 
transitional phase between the common Germanic fupark and 
the Anglo-Saxon twenty-cight-letter fuporc proper. Fa is a 
common Anglo-Frisian development but has here its regular 
Old English appearance; its use for a probably original aa 
(*skaunu-), which is paralleled on the Mercian pada coins (see 
below), implies that the separate éz-rune had not yet come into 
use. The retention, moreover, of final -w after a long stem- 
syllable (later O.E. méd) speaks equally for a comparatively 
early date. 
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Mercian sceattas. British Museum. Figs. 13 and 14. 

The coins in the British Museum bearing in runes the name 
Kr pat pada most probably refer to Peada, son of King Penda of 
the Mercians, who is mentioned by Bede as king of the Middle 
Angles (Hist, Eee? bk. ut, ch. 21). This dates the coins within 
the petiod 655-7. The suggestion that the runes refer to Penda 
himself (who died in 65 5) is, I feel, less plausible, despite Peada’s 
short and obscure reign." 

The use of the g-rune for éa suggests that, as in the case of the 
Scanomodu coin, a sepatate éz-rune was not yet in general use. 
The p-rune corresponds to that of the Thames fuporc, whereas 
the d-rune still retains, as on the Scanomodu coin, its traditional 
Germanic form. 

Another set of Mercian coins, also here illustrated, shows the 
name FPIN(I)RED4 apil(é)red, that is Ethelred, king of Mercia, 
675-704. The d-rune is the same as above. 


East Anglian coins. British Museum. Figs. 15 and 16. 

As examples of typical mixed Latin-runic inscriptions, such 
as wete incteasingly common from the beginning of the eighth 
century, the following may be cited: 

BEOHP REX Beouna Rex, probably referring to Beorna, 
king of East Anglia, dated by Florence of Worcester A.D. 758. 

ESIPBERNT: MY Béelberht: Lui, probably the names of 
ABthelberht, who died 794, and of a moneyer Lul. 
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2. WEAPONS 
The Thames seramasax. British Museum. Fig. 7. 


Found in the River Thames in London in 1857, the scramasax 
consists of a single-sided blade and a long point. Its present 
length is 2 ft. 44 in. The runes and ornamentation are inlaid 
with brass and silver wire. The insctiption consists of the 
complete twenty-eight-letter fuporc (see Table IV) and the word 
BrXhY? béagnop, the name probably of the maker or first owner. 
The runes have been discussed in chapter rv. 

The provenance of this find suggests ultimately Southern, 
presumably Kentish, origin, and this is borne out by the fact 
that only the twenty-eight runes of the first Anglo-Saxon 
extension of the older fupark are represented at a time when the 
final additional runes must already have been in use in the 
North of England. 

Any attempt to date the scramasax must inevitably take 
account of the fact that this type of weapon belongs to a period 
when Danish or Viking influence was making itself felt in this 
country. It is therefore best assigned to the ninth century. 


The Chessel Down sword. British Museum. Fig. 10. 


This sword was found last century in a pagan Jutish cemetery 
at Chessel Down, Isle of Wight. Made of iron, its present 
overall length is 3 ft. 1 in, The runes are inscribed on the inner 
side of the silver scabbard-mount, and read FA¥: V&RI eco: seer. 
Stephens’ interpretation, of which the gist is ‘woe to the 
weapons (of the foe)’, is valueless, although he read the runes 
correctly and saw that the division marks suggest that the 
inscription consists of two words. G. Hempl mistakenly, 
IT believe, regards the fourth rune as an incompletely closed P », 
teading eco weri which he renders ‘self-defence’, ‘than which 
there could hardly be a more appropriate legend for a sword’, 

No doubt Hempl was right in suggesting that the runes spell 
the weapon’s name, but it seems to me more likely that the 
name implies attack rather than defence, as in the case, for 
example, of the Gvre Stabu and Kowel speatheads. I therefore 
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prefer to regard aco asa variant of the W.S. noun éaca, ‘increase’," 
and seri as a Kentish form of the dative-instrumental of O.E. 
sorg, ‘sottow, pain’, rendering ‘inctease to pain’.* The vocalisa- 
tion of gin serg becoming seri is a typical early Kenticism; @ for 
e occurs in the corresponding verbal form ser(g)endi in the mixed 
Mercian—Kentish Epinal glossary of about a.p. 700; and the 
dative-instrumental ending -7 is found, for example, in castr7 
(Franks casket) and rodi (Ruthwell).3 

Such an interpretation is necessarily tentative, but the naming 
of weapons in this mannet, to enhance their power to inflict 
wounds, follows common runic tradition. The forms of the 
wotds as well as the transitional shape of the ¢-rune (between < 
and normal Anglo-Saxon h, as on the Scanomodu coin) sug- 
gest a date somewhere in the seventh or early eighth century. 
The shape of the s-rune, which Hempl deemed so late as to be 
incompatible with the archaic c-rune, is only a variant form, not 
necessarily late, corresponding to the of St Cuthbert’s shrine 
(Durham) of a.p. 698. This shape probably represents at first 
simply an upward extension of the third (the lower right) stroke 
of 4, as in the form 4 of Bewcastle, and then a formal simplifica- 
tion into \, or facing the other way I’. To assign such a form 
invariably to a late date is to overlook the extent to which 
variant and transitional shapes of runes could and did exist side 
by side in Anglo-Saxon no less than in Germanic usage. 

That the inscription is of Kentish (Jutish) origin is suggested 
by the form of the words as well as by the place where the 
weapon was found. 
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the Ruthwell Cross are deliberate (but faulty) archaisms. 
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3. SEPULCIIRAL STONES 
The Sandwich stone. Royal Museum, Canterbury. Figs. 26, 27. 

Two stones of roughly the same dimensions were found 
about 1830 near Sandwich, Kent. Both have inscribed panels, 
but only on one is the inscription now legible. This latter stone 
measures 1 ft. 4 in, in height, 6 sq. in. at the top and 4 sq. in. at 
the base. 

The runes read RENFRN rabebul, most probably a personal 
name. The rough nature of the stone, the absence of any 
Christian marks or ornamentation, as well as the archaic nature 
of the name, preserving intervocalic /, speak for an early date, 
cettainly before the middle of the seventh century. Equally 
archaic is the form of the 4-rune (cf. Vadstena), which in normal 
Anglo-Saxon usage has the form 8. 

It is thetefore quite possible that we have here the only likely 
English example of a heathen sepulchral stone, probably 
originally intended for the inside of a grave. Its size and shape 
speak against its having been used or intended as a ‘pillow- 
stone’ like those of Hartlepool (see below), and it is possible 
that the name Rehzbul was that of the rune-master rather than 
of the deceased. That the inscription originated where it was 
found, in Kent, may be legitimately assumed. 

Another probably heathen runic stone was actually found 
inside a tumulus at ‘Pippin Castle’ (near Harrogate, Yorks) in 
1901, but its inscription sna is in Scandinavian runes and prob- 
ably no earlier than the tenth century. 


The Hartlepool stones. St Hilda’s Church, Hartlepool, and Black 
Gate Museum, Newcastle upon Tyne. Fig. 30. 

Several small sepulchral slabs were found in 1833 on the site 
of an eatly Northumbrian monastic cemetery at Hartlepool, Co. 
Durham. As some of these were discovered under the skulls in 
the graves they are sometimes known as ‘pillow-stones’ or, 
more generally, as ‘name-stones’. Similar stones have been 
found at Lindisfarne, another ancient Northumbrian monastic 
site. The cross design marks the stones as Christian although 
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the use of pillow-stones dates back to Anglo-Saxon heathen- 
dom. Some of the stones bear inscriptions in insular lettering; 
of two stones with runic inscriptions one, stone no. 2, is 
illustrated in Fig. 30. 

The latter stone measures 83 in. by 61 in. by 2% in. The runes 
are NitpapdixA\P bilddig yb, a female personal name, more pro- 
perly dildig.yp; the d-rune appears duplicated in error, while the 
g-tune is added above the word between 7 and y. 

The other runic stone, no. 1, measures very nearly 114 in. 
square by 44 in. and beats the symbols for ‘Alpha’ and ‘Omega’ 
followed beneath by the runes NilPdiPRA\P Ai/diBry, again a 
female personal name. 

The names ate presumably those of nuns buried in the respec- 
tive graves. The monastery was originally founded about a.p. 
640; by 686 it had become a nunnery. As it was sacked by the 
Danes atound 800 the stones most probably belong to the 
eighth century. This dating also conforms with the retention of 
final -7 in Ai/di-, later Old English -e as in Hildeburh, the name of 
Finn’s queen (Beowulf, 1071, 1114). 

Of the two forms of the d-rune, P41 and pm, the first is the 
more common in Anglo-Saxon usage; the second is the more 
archaic and occurs in several early inscriptions, such as the 
Scanomodu and Pada coins. Characteristic of normal Anglo- 
Saxon usage ate the shapes of the 4 and y runes. 


The Dover stone. Dover Corporation Museum, Fig. 31. 

This Kentish stone, found at Dover early last century, is, 
unlike the Sandwich stone, unmistakably Christian. It is also of 
much later date. A proper sepulchral slab, it measures 6 ft. 2 in. 
in length, 2 ft. 3 in. in width at the place where the runes occur; 
and the average thickness is about 7 in. The tunes are preceded 
by a cross and read Fr NTRP jés/béard, probably the personal 
name of the deceased, Gislheard. 

The first rune, /, is probably best explained as a formal variant 
of the types t, ¢, %, found elsewhere in Anglo-Saxon usage, 
although it will be recalled that the form ¥ is not unknown in 
common Germanic usage (e.g. the Noleby stone, Fig. 28). It 
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occuts with the same phonetic value [j] in the name jilsmih on 
the third Thornhill cross fragment (see below) and in the name 
adugislu on the yew weaving-slay of Westeremden (Friesland; 
Fig. 23) which belongs to the eighth or early ninth century. The 
second rune, here transcribed 7, must denote a vowel, presum- 
ably the high front vowel between e and 7 generally denoted by 
this rune already in common Germanic usage; it occurs with the 
same value on the Brunswick whalebone casket, a Northumbrian 
piece of the early eighth century. The shape of the s-rune lies 
half-way between the common Anglo-Saxon 4 and the simplified 
¥ of Thames, Chessel Down, and St Cuthbert’s shrine at Durham; 
its closest parallel is on the Bewcastle cross-shaft, although this 
is of much earlier date. Apart from the distinctly archaic s-rune 
on the Scanomodu coin, all these forms of the s-rune were 
probably current simultaneously and I do not believe that 
any chronological significance should be attached to them. 
As there are no early features cither in the runes or in the 
name itself, and as this is obviously a Christian monument, the 
date of the inscription is probably no earlier than the ninth 
century; it may even belong to the early part of the tenth. 
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4. CROSS FRAGMENTS 
The Hackness cross fragments. Hackness Church. Fig. 33. 

Two fragments of a limestone cross-shaft stand in the south 
aisle of the parish church at Hackness, near Scarborough, 
Yorks. The two pieces probably represent the original lower 
and upper portions of the shaft; the centte piece of approxi- 
mately 54 ft. in length is missing. The various panels that 
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remain on the four sides of the shaft show a number of inscrip- 
tions, some foliage and interlaced pattern carvings, and the head 
of a figure of Christ on the west face. 

The inscriptions consist of the following: (i) three Latin 
inscriptions in Roman characters; (ii) an inscription on the 
lower south panel in a pseudo-Ogham script ; and (iti) two lines 
of runes, followed by three and a half lines of hahalruna’ and the 
Latin word ora on the present centre panel on the east face. 

The stone, and consequently the carving and inscriptions, 
have suffered badly from weathering and careless handling so 
that much is now defaced beyond hope of recognition. The 
Latin inscriptions, however, have been sufficiently deciphered 
to yield the indication that the cross was erected to com- 
memorate the abbess Oedilburga and perhaps other members 
of the religious community of Hackness, the Hacanos of Bede, 
founded as a cell of Whitby in 680 for a community of nuns. 

The pseudo-Ogham inscription on the south face has never 
been deciphered; it is too short and now too mutilated to make 
a reading or interpretation possible. The suggestion has been 
made that it represents a kind of secret code known only to the 
inmates of the community, based on proper Ogham script 
which it resembles in appearance and probably in principle. 
That, however, is as far as any explanation can hope to go. 

Unfortunately, much the same verdict applies also to the 
two runic inscriptions on the east face. The present position of 
the fragments, within less than 3 ft. of the east wall of the 
church, makes the runes extremely difficult to examine, and our 
photograph had to be taken with the help of a mirror and very 
careful lighting in order to bring out what is still visible of the 
runes. What can be deciphered appears to be this: 


+ PITPS A RE. P R 
vets SeINe ae es 


Others have offered different readings, but none of them, as they 
stand, make any sense whatever, and we are again compelled to 


+ume Cri. we 
@n.f¢cexeg 


* See below. The name pahbalruna has recently been explained by reference to 
O.H.G. habal, ‘a pothanger with a rack’, an instrument whose appearance is not 
unlike the babalruna, See Derolez, op. cit. p. 133. 
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assume that some kind of secret code is employed, perhaps a 
mete substitution or transposition of letters, possibly intended 
as a clue to the sabalruna following below. The suggestion that 
these two lines contain ‘a list of names or other words written 
straightforwardly but abbreviated so as to be unintelligible to 
those to whom the names are unknown”! seems to us unlikely. 
But the inscription is too short to afford sufficient material for 
solving the cipher; another age-old runic mystery defies us. 

There follow three and a half lines of Aahalruna,? again too 
defaced to allow a clear reading. The principle of this form of 
runic cryptography is quite simple: the fuporc would be divided 
into several groups; the lateral strokes on thé left of the vertical 
indicate the group intended, and those on the right indicate the 
number of the rune required within that particular group. Thus 
if, for example, the common Germanic fupark is divided into its 
three x/tir of cight runes each, then ? would signify the first 
rune in the first group of eight, ie. f; group I, rune a, ie. 4; 
® group III, rune 4, ie. #; etc. In the present instance, how- 
evet, assuming the same principle to have been employed, the 
fupotc appears to have been divided into four sections, as some 
of the hahalruna have four laterals on the left. The greatest 
number of laterals on the right is cight.3 As fat as can be judged 
the inscription consisted originally of thirty-five ebalruna, 
three lines of ten each and five runes in the fourth line followed 
by ora, ‘ptay’, in Roman capitals. 

This system of habalruna ctyptogtaphy is by no means unique 
to the Hackness cross. Similar inscriptions have been dis- 
covered, for example, at Maeshowe (Orkney) and at several 
places in Scandinavia. In this connection the Swedish R6k 
stone, ‘a regular catalogue of cryptic systems’, deserves special 
mention. In addition we possess a number of continental MSS. 
of the ninth to eleventh century containing the so-called 
Isruna Tract in which several types of runic cryptography, 

' G. B. Brown, The Arts in Early England, vol, 6, pt. t (1930), p. 68. 

2 ‘The Hackness runes are sometimes referred to as‘twig-runes’ or‘ tree-runes’, 

but in the latter, the Icclandic Avistrdnar, the ‘branches’ go upwards, 


3 Recognisably so on our photograph in the case of the first and the last of the 
habalruna, 
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including Aahalruna, ate explained and illustrated.t What makes 
the Hackness inscription so interesting, however, is that it 
employs four different types of script of which only the Latin is 
straightforward, and it is all the more tantalising that of the 
three cryptic inscriptions, the pseudo-Ogham, the runic, and 
the Aahalruna, none is sufficiently long or well preserved to 
make a correct reading of interpretation possible.? All that can 
safely be said is that the inscriptions belong to Northumbria and 
ate probably of the early eighth century. 


The Lancaster cross fragment, British Museum. Fig. 34. 

This stone cross fragment was found in 1807 at St Mary’s 
chutchyatd, Lancaster, and is now in the British Museum. Its 
ptesent height is 3 ft., the original breadth across the arms being 
1ft. gin. A runic inscription of three lines is set in a panel 
on the front of the shaft just below the cross-head. It reads: 


XIBIPSFPFR = gibidzepfo 
REAINBET tecynibal 
PANPBMRM peupbete 


that is: ‘gibidap fore cynibalp cupbere-’, ‘pray for Cynibalth 
Cuthber...’; the end of the third line can no longer be 
deciphered; there is room for possibly two mote tunes. 
Stephens suggested completing cabbarehting, ‘Cuthbertson’, for 
which, at least without some ligature, there does not seem to be 
enough space; we can, however, at least safely complete the 
name Cuthbert by assuming -ct or -}¢ and regard these two 
names as those of separate persons for both of whom prayer is 
tequested. The formula is a common one on Anglo-Saxon 
crosses afd gravestones both in Latin and runic inscriptions. 
Among tunic parallels are, for example, the biliteral Falstone 
stone, the Urswick (Furness) cross fragment, and the Over- 
church (Wirral) stone. 

The language of the inscription points to early eighth-century 
Northumbria; typical of the Northumbrian dialect is the 

* Cf. Detolez, op. cié, ch. 11. 


* Derolez’s tentative transliteration of the babalruna (op. cit. p. 142, 1. 1) 
contributes little towards their interpretation. 
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intrusive (‘svarabhakti’) vowel in the final syllable of cabbere-, 
comparable to wy/f, -berig (Franks casket), -burug (Bewcastle), 
worohte (Kirkheaton, Yorks, stone), etc. 

The runes are straightforward; -dd- is simplified to -d- in 
gibidep accotding to common runic practice.» All the runes 
belong to the common Anglo-Saxon twenty-eight-letter fuporc. 


The Thornhill fragments. Church of St Michael, Thornhill. 
Figs. 35-7. 

In 1875-6 and 1881 respectively there came to light in the 
Church of St Michael, Thornhill, near Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 
sevetal fragments of carved sandstone crosses of which three 
bear runic inscriptions. 

The first (Thornhill A, fig. 35, runes traced) reads: 


+ MbMrBM + epelbe 
RNIt: NMMEETM rht: settzfte 
R: MPMPPIM : x: epelwini:... 


that is: ‘epelberht settz (ze)fter epelwini.. .’, “Ethelberht set (ap 
this cross) after Ethelwini...’. Stephens read several further 
runes BRIX deriy in the lower right-hand margin, that is: 
dering(#), ‘Deting’, perhaps ‘son of Deor(a)’. Victor suggested 
a possible / or & in the margin; something may well have been 
added here, but cannot now be deciphered. Collingwood con- 
jectured that the inscription concluded with the customary 
formula ‘pray for him’. 
The second fragment (Thornhill B, fig. 36, runes traced) 

reads: 

+ 1 PSRMPS4 + éadred 

LMTMRFTM setezefte 

tM! éateinne 


that is: ‘eadred sete efte(r) eateinne’, ‘Eadred set (up this cross) 
after Eata’. This and the previous inscription both employ a 


® Sievers~Brunner, A/senglische Grammatik (Halle, 1942), para. 164. 
2 This word is discussed by A. S, C, Ross in Mad, Lang. Notes, vol. 47 (1932), 


Pp. 377+ 
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common fotmula although the spelling varies. The traditional 
runic practice of writing successive identical sounds once only 
persists in the shared & of setfaefter (A) and in the single r of sede 
(B), whereas normal sctibal practice rules in the duplicated ¢ of 
the former word, and in the presence of both the final vowel of 
sete and the following initial a. 

In A the form of the 4-rune is like that of the Dover stone a 
slight modification of the Anglo-Saxon norm, probably with- 
out any particular significance. The final ligature read by 
Stephens is very indistinct and by now largely conjectural, so 
that the end of the last line must remain doubtful, unless 
Stephens’ reading is followed. 

Bis straightforward except for the last line where the use of 
f ptesents a teal difficulty. In Old English, it will be remem- 
bered, this rune denotes cither a high front vowel as on the 
Brunswick casket or the Dover stone, or else the spirant [c] as 
on the Ruthwell Cross. Neither fits in here; ifthe name intended 
was Fafa, then the correct form hete would be Eztan. A pos- 
sible solution would be to assume that the name intended was 
Elatinge, “son of Eata’. In that case the second # is either 
simply an error for g, or else the rune ¥ was originally carved 
here with the value gas on the Brunswick casket but is now no 
longer visible as such; this, however, presupposes that the 
carvet used the two runes # and g instead of the normal x [y] = 
ag. The insertion of M ¢ after the Arune could be a mechanical 
ettor prompted by the sequence 1M / in the line immediately 
above. Errors of omission and of faulty addition are not 
unknown in runic inscriptions ; the second Hartlepool stone (cf. 
above) furnishes a likely example. Bruce Dickins suggests that 
the name, which he transcribes éateznne, stands for Eadpegne. 

The longest of the inscriptions (Thornhill C, fig. 37) consists 
of three and a half lines and reads: 


+ FIMaNP: PRER PIM: FEIM — + jilsuip: arerde: sefte 


BMRATH AIPM, BRAN bethtsuipe, bekun 
PABMR XIXMBIPPdP onbergigebiddap 
PER: ueTtM pet:saule 
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that is: ‘jilsuip arerde efte(r) berhtsuipe bekun on bergi; 
gebiddap per saule’, ‘Gilsuith raised up this beacon after 
Berhtsuith on her tomb; pray for het soul’. The beacon can 
only be the monument, i.e. the ctoss, itself, apparently erected 
by one nun in memory of another. More details can hardly be 
deduced from these few words.' Stephens and othets have read 
at as the first word in line 3, but I think Bruce Dickins is tight 
in seeing o# there, with all due reservations. 

The language of the three inscriptions points to Northumbria 
at the end of the eighth century or in the first half of the ninth, 
The only distinctively Northumbrian rune is 4 4', used before a 
back vowel in Lekvn as on the Ruthwell Cross (Awomu); it prob- 
ably came into use in the course of the eighth century. The first 
rune in C has the same sound-value as on the Dover stone. The 
ligature Mei dd represents an obvious graphical economy, 
though it departs from the earlier convention not to write 
double sounds. The uncertainty displayed by the three Thorn- 
hill inscriptions with regard to double sounds suggests that the 
older runic practice was giving way before the mote normal 
manuscript usage. The short 7-rune in the first line of C appears 
to have been first omitted in error and then inserted as far as 
possible; all the other 7-runes are quite regular. 
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5. THE RUTHWELL CROSS 
Ruthwell Church, Dumfriesshire. Figs. 38-40. 


This 18 ft. tall stone cross, a splendid specimen of early 
eighth-centuty Northumbrian art, is undoubtedly the best 
known and most imposing of all the remaining English runic 
stone monuments; its closest parallel is the artistically similar 
and probably contemporary shaft of the runic cross at Bew- 
castle (Cumberland; Fig. 41). 

The Ruthwell Cross was removed from its place in the patish 
chutch and broken into several pieces as a tesult of an Act of 
Assembly of the Scottish Church in 1642 directed against 
‘idolattous monuments’. In 1802 the remains wete gathered 
and the ctoss set up in the grounds of the manse with an addi- 
tional transom, the original transom having been lost. In 1887, 
to avoid further damage from the weather, the cross was 
returned into the church where it now stands. 

In addition to lavish sculpture ornamentation, the cross 
bears inscriptions in Roman and runic characters. The former 
refer to the ten main sculptured panels which represent 
Christian figures and biblical scenes as follows: 

On the north side: (1) John the Baptist bearing the Agnus 
Dei; (2) Christ standing on two animals ; (3) the saints Paulus and 
Antonius breaking a loaf of bread; (4) the flight into Egypt; 
(5) Indistinct remains of a figute subject, possibly the Nativity. 

On the south side: (1) the Visitation; (2) Christ and Mary 
Magdalene; (3) Christ healing the blind man; (4) the Annuncia- 
tion; (5) the Crucifixion. 

The main runic inscription is carved on the two nattower 
sides of the cross, east and west, above and along the side 
margins of the long panels containing foliage and animal 
sculpture; some isolated runic words occurring elsewhere will 
be discussed separately bclow. The principal inscription is 
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devoted entirely to certain passages, in the Northumbrian 
dialect of the early eighth century, of the beautiful Old English 
poem The Dream of the Rood in which the Cross itself speaks of 
the agony and glory of the Crucifixion. For convenience the 
runes ate here given in separate words and in lines correspond- 
ing to those of the full text of the poem in the Vercelli Codex. 
No marks of division ate used on the cross. Some likely read- 
ings are added in brackets, and points ate used to indicate the 
probable number of missing runes." 
On the east side (north-east): 
Line 39). .XMRMP4R ONIWE XBR RTPIMETTIX 
gerede hine god alme3ttig 
4o. PR NM PRPP4M M4 XBTXN XIETIK 
pa he walde on galgu gistiga 
Ae Oia, Cee eee PIM} 
(m)odig f[ ] men 
42 .NK. [about thirty characters lost] 
(b)ug(a) 
On the east side (south-east): 
Line 44... IK RINSE OKIEXA 
ic tiicna: kyninc 
45) NWEDSR NTR FERPA NAPPY IN YH PSaPRU TE 
héafunes hlafard heelda ic ni dorste 
48 BInPIRRERSN DXOKMT Pit Be ROK Pd. IK. 
bismeredu unket men ba etgad(ra) ic (was) 
PAIP BIYRSR IDMPAI. 
mip blodz (b)istemi(d) 
49 8! [about forty characters lost] 
bi 


On the west side (south-west): 
Line 56  ARIHT PPh M RPS 


krist wes on rodi 


* The method of transcription follows that of Bruce Dickins, Leeds Studios in 
English (1932), pp. 17£. and Dickins and Ross, The Dream of the Rood (4th ed. 
London, 1954). 
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Line 57 NPMPRE PMR FNUR Ferree td APMP 
hwepre per fuse féarran kwomu 


58 FPPIPE TP eSNPT Ih PRT PT BIN... 
eppile til anum ic pat al bih(éald) 
59 4... INPRH MI. LPRXIVPT XIPSRR. PS 
s(are) ic wes mi(p) sorgum gidrce(fi)d 
HN. [about eighteen characters lost] 
h(njag 
On the west side (north-west): 


Line 62 Palb HTRMPNPS XIPT ESI P4 
mip strelum giwundad 


63 ETMXPaM NIF NIG PIPSPRRIXIE XAT PSPSDt 
alegdun hiz hin limweetigne gistoddun 
Slhilgeteioes NAR... PA 
hime lices (héa)f(du)m 
64 ..Nw.PdN. NI. bM [about twenty characters lost] 
(bi)héa(1)du(n) hi(ae) pe(r) 


For the sake of comparison the relevant passage of the Vercelli 
text of the poem is here quoted with translation, the lines 
paralleled on the cross being printed in italics: 


Ongyrede hine fa geong heeled (pet wees god xlmibtig) 

strang ond stidmod. Gestah he on gealgan heanne, 

modig on manigra gesyhbe, ba he wolde mancyn lysan. 

Bifode ic a me se beorn ymbelypte. Ne dorste ic hweedre bugan to eordan, 
feallan to foldan sceatum, ac ic sceolde feste standan. 

Rod wees ic areered. Abof te ricne cyning, 

heofona blaford, byldan me ne dorste. 

Purhdrifan hime mid deorcan neglum. On mesyndonpa dolg gesiene, 
opene inwidhlemmas. Ne dorste ic hira nenigum sced%an. 
Bysmeredon hie unc buin xtgedere. Eall ic wees mid blode bestemed, 
begoten of bes guman sidan, siddan he beefde his gast onsended. 

Feala ic on pam beorge gebiden hebbe 

wradra wytda. Geseah ic weruda god 

peatle penian. Bystro hefdon 

bewrigen mid wolcnum wealdendes hrew, 

scitne sciman, sceadu fordeode, 

wann under wolenum. Weop eal gesccaft, 
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cwiddon cyninges fyll. Crist wees on rode. 
Hwzedere Per fuse feorran cvoman 
to bam sxdelinge. Ic pzxt eall beheold. 
Sare ic wees mid sorgum gedrefed, hnag ic hweedre bam secgum to handa, 
eadmod elne mycle. Genamon hie pet elmihtigne god, 60 
ahofon hine of $am hefian wite. Forleton me pa hilderincas 
standan steame bedrifenne; eall te wees mid streelum forwundod. 
Aledon hie deer limwerigne, gestodon him xt bis lices heafdam, 
beheoldon hie dar heofenes dryhten, ond he hine der livile reste, 
mede efter 8am miclan gewinne. 65 


Then the young Warrior, God, the All-Wielder, 

Put off His raiment, steadfast and strong; 

With lordly mood in the sight of many 

He mounted the Cross to redeem mankind. 

When the Hero clasped me I trembled in terror, 

But I dared not bow me nor bend to earth; 

I must needs stand fast. Upraised as the Rood 

T held the High King, the Lord of heaven, 

I dared not bow! With black nails driven 

Those sinners pierced me; the prints are clear, 

The open wounds. I dared injure none, 

They mocked us both. I was wet with blood 

From the Hero’s side when He sent forth his spirit. 
Many a bale I bore on that hill-side 

Seeing the Lord in agony outstretched. 

Black darkness covered with clouds God’s body, 

That radiant splendour. Shadow went forth 

Wan under heaven; all creation wept 

Bewailing the King’s death. Christ was on the Cross. 
Then many came quickly, faring from far, 

Hurrying to the Prince. I beheld it all. 

Sorely smitten with sorrow in meekness I bowed 

To the hands of men. From his heavy and bittet pain 

They lifted Almighty God. Those warriors left me 

Standing bespattered with blood; I was wounded with spears. 

Limb-weary they laid Him down; they stood at his head, 

Looked on the Lord of heaven as’ He lay there at rest 

From his bitter ordeal all forspent. 


The precise relationship between the poem and the Ruthwell 
tunic inscription and the inscription of the so-called Brussels 


1 Translated by C. W. Kennedy, Early English Christian Poetry (London, 1952). 
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Cross" remains conjectural. The most likely hypothesis is that 
the tunic passages represent the main portion of an original 
Northumbrian poem which was later expanded into the much 
longer poem prtesetved in the Vercelli Codex. On the cross the 
function of the runes is largely ornamental: they enhance the 
fervent Christian piety that is revealed in the monument itself 
and the motifs of its sculptural decoration. 

The smaller runic inscriptions on the cross are independent 
of The Dream of the Rood, and their interpretation is so dubious 
as hardly to warrant the attempt. In the sinister margin of the 
upper panel on the east face there appear the runes P4FXI4XFF 
deegisgeef, which may be a personal name. The attempt to relate 
it to the poem by reading ‘(weepi)da gisgef(t)’, corresponding 
to the Vercelli ‘weop eal gesceaft’, ‘all cteation wept’ (line 55), 
fails to account satisfactorily for its isolated appearance on this 
upper panel, divorced both in space and in the method of 
inscribing from the rest of the text. 

An even more disputed inscription is that on the south face 
of the ctoss-head itself—originally the north side—which reads 
PEERDRPR #afanepo. This has defied all satisfactory interpre- 
tation. Stephens quite unjustifiably read Cadmon on the cross as 
well, rendering the whole as ‘Cadmon me fawed (made)’, thete- 
by adding weight to the wholly unfounded and unacceptable 
theory that The Dream of the Rood is to be ascribed to the Anglo- 
Saxon poet Cedmon whose story Bede tells in Hist. Heel. 
bk. rv, ch. 24. 

The remaining runes occur in the margins of the Visitation 
panel on the south face and appear to have formed part of the 
explanatory insctiption; this is exceptional because elsewhere 
on the cross these marginal inscriptions are in Latin characters. 
The tunes read PY....PI..1...R mmir and PMP 
dominnee tespectively; the first group is really too fragmentary 
to permit an interpretation, the second renders a Latin word in 
runes as on the back of the Franks casket (see below, p. 101). 

‘The Ruthwell Cross runes represent an extension of the 
common Anglo-Saxon twenty-eight-letter fuporc, although six 

' For details of the Brussels Cross see Dickins and Ross, op. cit. pp. 13 ff. 
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tunes of the final Northumbrian maximum of thitty-three— 
J» Ps ®; 40, 9, S¢—do not occur; the last three were probably not 
yet in common use. Both the Ruthwell and Bewcastle crosses 
employ various symbols in an attempt to distinguish between 
the several phonetic values of Old English g, c, and & Bew- 
castle, however, is less consistent and includes some obvious 
errors; thus on the latter monument the initial sound of the 
syllable &/n- appears correctly as X in Ayniy on the main panel, 
but wrongly as hin &yniburug (north face), Ruthwell is more 
consistent: before front vowels it uses  &" (transliterated with 
the help of a line above the letter) in ayhet, Ryniyc; & RI is used 
before a consonant in &rist, before back vowels in Awomu; and 
Ne oceuts in ic, riienee, Ryniye, and Jices. Of these runes X is 
confined to Ruthwell and Bewcastle; it probably represents a 
formal variant of X g" (also transliterated with a line above), the 
velar sound [¥] used in god, gale, which also figures in the 
thirty-three-letter fuporc of Cotton MS. Otho Bx. The gifw- 
tune, Xg, is quite normally employed in gerede, alegdun, etc. 
On Bewcastle (west face) it is used also for the initial sound of 
gessus,‘ Jesus’, a usage paralleled by the form ginpeasn, ‘ Jews’, on 
the back of the Franks casket. 

The rune r occurs only once on the Ruthwell Cross, as the 
fifth letter in the word a/mesttig, ‘almighty’ (line 39, N.E. face), 
whete it clearly stands for the spirant [¢], pronounced with the 
following dental as in German wicht. The doubling of the 
¢-rune in this word, as of f in ep phile, d in gistoddun, and n in 
dominne does not imply that double consonants were actually 
pronounced; most probably the common tunic tule of writing 
single consonants for double here operates vice versa. Bew- 
castle has double consonants in se¢fon, ‘they set up’, as well as in 
.essus and gessus, ‘Jesus’, and Kristtus, ‘Christ’. Bewcastle also 
has several ligatures, including three times #\ fx, wheteas 
Ruthwell has only one, Pt ez, on the cross-head. 

The date of both crosses has been considerably debated on 
artistic, linguistic, and runological grounds. In the case of 
Bewcastle the likeliest view still is that the cross was erected in 
memory of Alcfrith (7. 664), the son of Oswiu, king of 
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Northumbria, both whose names ate mentioned in the main 
tunic panel, and that it records also the name of Alcftith’s wife 
Cyniburug, daughter of King Penda of the Mercians. The art and 
epigraphy of both monuments ate very similar and are assigned 
by most recent authorities to the period 670-750. On linguistic 
and runological grounds the first half of the eighth century is 
the more acceptable; before this time the additional rune X was 
probably not yet in use, while at a later date one should have 
expected at least the #¢-rune to occur which by the end of the 
eighth century had found its way actoss to Friesland to figure 
three times in the yew wand of Westeremden (Fig. 22). 
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6. THE FRANKS CASKET 


British Museum. Figs. 42-6. 

The Franks casket was first discovered in the early years of 
the nineteenth century in the possession of a French family of 
Auzon (Haute-Loire), whence the lid and three sides passed to 
a cettain Professor Mathieu of Clermont-Ferrand (Auvergne). 
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The casket has therefore been variously referred to as either 
Auzon or Clermont; its most common present designation 
derives from the name of Sir Augustus Wollaston Franks who 
acquired the pieces in 1857 and presented them to the British 
Museum ten years later. The missing (right) side was discovered 
in 1890 at the Museo Nazionale in Florence and a cast of it has 
been fitted into its proper place on the remounted casket in the 
British Museum. 

The casket is made of whalebone and measures 9 in. in 
length, 74 in. in width, and 54 in. in height. Of the lid only the 
central strip remains, and no sutrounding inscription survives. 
The four sides, however, preserve well both their catved 
panels and their mainly runic and partly Latin inscriptions. 

Two similar caskets with Anglo-Saxon runic inscriptions 
deserve a brief mention here. Both are probably of Northum- 
brian origin and approximately contemporary with the Franks 
casket, and also found their way by unknown routes to the 
Continent. The first is a whalebone casket with animal and 
tracery ornamentation which in 1815 was acquired by the 
Herzog Anton Ulrich Museum in Brunswick (Germany). It 
bears on its base two identical runic inscriptions never satis- 
factorily interpreted; Bugge and v. Grienberger saw in them a 
reference to the monastery of Ely, founded in 673; other 
interpretations, however, have also been attempted.' An 
interesting feature of this inscription is its use of the rune £ for 
the sound / in Aire, ‘her’, and helig, ‘holy’, and twice of the 
symbol * in lieu of the normal gifw-rune x. 

The second casket is a metal reliquary now in the church of 
Mortain (Normandy) which has the inscription ‘good helpe: 
zadan piiosne kiismeel gcwarahtx’, ‘God help Eada; he made 
this reliquary’. Two noteworthy features here, apart from the 
four doubled vowels, are the spelling of xadan with the runes 
FY ea, an intermediate form, clearly, between the a of the Pada 
coins and the general subsequent use of w éa, and the shape of 


' The Brunswick casket is illustrated in Stephens. Cf. also v. Grienberger, 
‘Drei Westgermanische Runeninschriften’, Z. dew. Philol, vol. 41 (1909), 
pp. 419ff., and Harder, ‘Das Braunschweiger Runenkistchen’, Archiv Stud. 
neneren Sprachen, vol, 162 (1932), pp. 227 ff. 
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the d-rune bd which lies half-way between the common Germanic 
pd and the normal Old English 4." 

Tn detail the carving and inscriptions of the Franks casket are 
as follows: 
Lid (Fig. 42). 

The figure carving depicts a bowman defending a fortified 
enclosure against an armed band; a stooping female figure sits 
behind him. Above the bowman are five runes: FXIM egi/i, no 
doubt referring to Egill, brother of Volundr the Smith and 
master-bowman of Northern legend. The patticular incident 
depicted here is not related in any extant story connected with 
Egill and we cannot tell who is represented by the horizontal 
figures above and below the round centre piece (which prob- 
ably held some sort of handle for lifting the lid or the casket as a 
whole), The runes present no difficulty or special features. 


Front (Fig. 43). 

This portion is divided by a narrow band into two panels 
with unrelated figure subjects. The left shows a scene from 
Germanic legend: Volundr (Weland) the Smith,? standing 
before the headless body of one of King Nipgpt’s (Nithhad’s) 
sons, is holding a cup made of the victim’s skull; in the middle 
of this panel are shown two female figutes, probably the princess 
Bopvildr (Beadohild) and an attendant visiting the smith; while 
next to them stands a male figure, no doubt Volundr’s brother 
Egill, strangling birds from whose feathers, according to the 
story, he made wings to effect Velunds’s escape from Nipopt’s 
captivity.3 

™ Cf. M. Cahen and M. Olsen, L’ Inscription ranique du coffret de Mortain (Collec- 
tion linguistique publ. par la Société de Linguistique de Paris, 32), Paris (1930), 
and L, Blouct, Le Chrismale de Mortain, Bion, par Mortain (1954). Father Blouet 
suggests that the Mortain casket was intended to hold the Eucharist (op. eft. 
pp. 20ff.) rather than to serve as a reliquary. Professor Dickins has pointed out to 
me the interesting parallel between the Mortain form Aéismeel, with loss of r, and 
the Devonshire place-name Kismeldon. 

? The names in parentheses are the Old English equivalents as found in the 
poem Deor, ed. by Kemp Malone (London, 1933). For the story itself see the eddic 
V olundarkvipa and Pidriks Saga, chs. 57 ff. 

3 For a different interpretation of the Volundr panel, cf., for example, P, W. 
Souets, ‘The Wayland Scene on the Franks Casket’, Speculum, vol. 18 (1943), 
pp. 104ff. 
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The right panel presents the Christian subject of the Adora- 
tion of the Magi, the runes PIFX! magi appearing in the top 
centre of the panel. 

A consecutive runic inscription in alliterative verse runs 
around three sides of the two panels but bears no relation to the 
figute subjects. It begins in the upper left-hand corner, con- 
tinues along the top, down the right-hand side, and then along 
the bottom where the runes read and face from right to left. 
Reading upwards along the left-hand side are nine more runes 
which are linked in sense to the rest but do not form patt of the 
two preceding alliterative verses. The runes ate as follows: 

Top: FihK- Freon: hy NP PR XEMRX 

fisc.flodu.ahofonferg 

Right side: MABMRIX 

enberig 

Bottom (for convenience I have reversed the runes to read 
and face from left to right): 

PRERPXF: HRIRXRERAPERAMPAXRMATXIGP EES 
wartpga: sricgrornperheongreutgiswom 

Left side: NREFYFN BES 

hronesban 


Divided into words and transcribed into lines of verse the 
inscription reads: 
Fisc flodu ahof on fergenberig; 


watp gastic grorn, per he on greut giswom. 
Hrones ban. 


The flood lifted up the fish on to the cliff-bank; 

the whale became sad, where he swam on the shingle. 

Whale’s bone. 
This clearly bears no relation to the figure subjects and may 
ptoperly be regarded as referring to the whale cast upon the 
(? Northumbrian) shore and to the casket made of its bone. The 
reading of the runes themselves presents no difficulty, but 
commentators have differed widely on questions of interpreta- 
tion.’ The main points are these: some have regarded bronzes ban 

* For details, see Dobbie, The Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems, pp. 204f. 
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as the beginning of the inscription and thus as part of the first 
line of verse, taking isc flodv as a compound noun and rendering 
“the fish-flood lifted the whale’s bones on to the mainland’. The 
view hete favoured appears preferable, however, both on 
metrical grounds and because the other alliterative verse inscrip- 
tion on the right side of the casket also begins in the top left 
corner. The word gasric has been variously interpreted as 
‘ocean’, ‘tager, impetuous creature’, “speat-wounded’, or 
‘whale’, and gror# as either ‘turbid’ or ‘sad’, One cannot be 
dogmatic in such matters, but it will be admitted that the 
interpretation here favoured yields perfectly acceptable sense. 

Linguistically interesting forms are /lédx, ‘flood’, still retaining 
final -w after a long stem syllable,' and grew/, ‘grit, sand, shingle’, 
with ex for normal Old English é0.? The runes present no dif_i- 
culties, but we might note these points: pd dis the mote archaic 
of the forms current in Anglo-Saxon usage; the main stroke of 
nis carved at a slant in every case; X gis used indiscriminately 
for front and back sounds in contrast, for example, to the treat- 
ment on the Ruthwell Cross. 


Back (Fig. 44). 

The back of the casket depicts the following subjects: 

(1) A central scene shows a large shrine-like structure which 
occupies nearly the whole height of the panel. Bruce Dickins 
has suggested that this represents ‘the Temple, containing the 
Ark of the Covenant with poles for carrying it: on either side 
the Cherubim and, underneath, the oxen below the sea of brass 
(I Kings vii. 44)?.3 

(2) Top left: this depicts the capture of Jerusalem in the year 
7o, showing Titus, with a group of speatmen behind him, 
striking with his sword at one of the defenders. 

(3) Top tight: here a group of people, including some 
women, is shown fleeing from the city. 

(4) Bottom left: a trial scene is depicted with a central 
figure, probably that of the judge, seated on a throne, Immedi- 


* Sievers—Brunner, op. cif, para. 146 and note, 
? Ibid. pata. 77. 
3 British Musenm Guide to Anglo-Saxon Antiquities (1923), p. 97+ 
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ately to the left, at the bottom left corner of the panel, occur the 
runes DIMPT dom, ‘doom, judgement’, which presumably tefer 
to the adjoining scene. 

(5) Bottom tight: this shows a group of eight figures, prob- 
ably representing important captives. The runes XIHl gis/, 
‘hostage’ in the bottom right corner of the panel presumably 
refer to this group. 

Apart from the two runic words in the two lower corners 
just mentioned, two inscriptions, partly in runes, partly in 
Roman letters, run along the top and the two sides of the panel. 
The first begins on the left side, reading upwards, and con- 
tinues across the top of the Titus-scene to which it refers. 


Left side: NMREMXtERP 
herfegtap 


Top: TITNUMADAXINP ME EN 
titusend giupeasu 


which means, divided into words: ‘her fegtap titus end 
giupeasu’, ‘here fight Titus and the Jews’. 

The second inscription refers to the flight of the inhabitants, 
the figure subject on the top right; it consists of Roman letters 
running along the top of this scene and of runes reading down- 
wards on the right-hand side. 


Top: HIC FUGIANT HIERUSALIM 


Right side: FFITETRERMG 
afitatores 


that is: ‘hic fugiant [ for fugiunt] Hierusalim afitatotes [for habi- 
tatotes]’, ‘here the inhabitants flee from Jerusalem’. 

It is difficult to explain why on this side of the casket alone 
Roman letters are employed, unless we assume that the carver 
had in mind or was working from a Latin text and inadvertently 
slipped into using Roman letters at this point, corrected himself 
when continuing down the tight-hand side, but logically 
enough completed his sentence in Latin. We have already noted 
that on the Ruthwell Cross one of the isolated words is Latin 
though written in tunes (above p. 94). The spelling afitatores 
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shows the not uncommon dropping of the initial aspirate and 
the use of f to indicate probably the sound [v]. 

Linguistic points to note are: (i) the spelling g¢ for [gt] in 
Jegtap represents a variant besides ef (cf. Lancaster), cht, and the 
normal Old English 4# (cf. also the use of -r1- in almegitig on 
Ruthwell); (ii) the form end for and ot ond occuts in some early 
manuscripts? and ptesumably represents a quite normal alterna- 
tive form; and (iii) givpeasu: this is a most abnormal form for the 
nominative plural ‘Jews’; gbeas might have been expected, 
perhaps even intended, the # having been added in error, or as 
Souets puts it ‘merely arbitrarily appended ’.3 Bradley suggested 
that the carver possibly meant to write ginbea sume, ‘some of 
the Jews’, but had no more room for the two final runes. 

The runes themselves on this side present no unusual features ; 
the use of X gin fegtap has just been commented upon; its use in 
giupeasu should be compared with that in gessws, ‘Jesus’, on the 
west face of the Bewcastle Cross. 


Left side (Fig. 45). 

This side of the casket is damaged, but the figure panel is 
intact and the runic inscription running right round it can be 
tead without great difficulty. The panel illustrates a classical 
subject: in the centre the suckling of Romulus and Remus by 
the she-wolf, with another wolf above ‘for the sake of a balance 
in the design’,+ and on each side two figures of men armed with 
speats, identified by Souers as Faustulus with three other 
shepherds discovering the twins. 

The inscription probably starts, as on the front and right 
sides of the casket, in the upper left corner, continuing along 
the top, down the right side, along the bottom and up the left- 
hand side. ‘The runes along the bottom are upside down. This 
line ends with a set of dots which some commentators take as 
signifying the end of the whole inscription, but which probably 
served simply to fill up the empty space at the end of the line. 


* Sievers—Brunner, op. cit. pata. 221.1 and n, 1. 

* Ibid. pata. 79, 0. 4. 

3 In Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, vol. 17 (1935), p. 166. 
4 Ibid, vol. 18 (1935), Pp. 207. 
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As this inscription is not in alliterative verse one cannot be 
dogmatic as to whether the words op/e wnneg on the left are the 
beginning or the end of the inscription; the sense, in either case, 
remains unaffected. The inscription reads: 

Top: RE PIPE EN r eeRMAPIP REN aTP 

romwalusandteumwalustw 
RXM + 
egen 
Right side: XI BREPFR 
gibroper 
Bottom: FF Rpm ENIFP IPI Fe IeARM PIR AR 4 
afedde«xhiexewylifinromeces 
ASialbes 
tri: 
Left side: MPT RA *XMX 
oplzunneg 
that is: ‘comwalus and reumwalus twoegen gibroper: afcedde 
hia wylif in rome cestri, ople unneg’, ‘Romulus and Remus, 
two brothers: a she-wolf fed them in Rome city, far from their 
native land’. 

Linguistic points worth noting are: the characteristically 
Anglian use of #;! the monophthong in cwstri (West-Saxon 
ceaster)* and its dative ending -? (cf. above, p. 80); the intrusive 
vowel in wylif (cf. -berig on the front of the casket and above, 
pp. 86f.); and the form gibrofzr,a perfectly good Northumbrian 
equivalent of Old Saxon gibroder. 

The runes are again quite straightforward; as in /eg/ap x g is 
used for the spirant in waneg; the double consonants in anneg and 
afedde are written as such according to usual manusctipt rather 
than traditional runic practice. 

Right side (Fig. 46). 

The right side whose original is in Florence consists of one 
continuous figure-panel, with three tunic words inscribed 
within it, and a tunic inscription surrounding it. The figure- 


* Sievers-Brunnet, op. ci. pata, 101. 
? Ibid, pata. 914. 
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catving is quite plain, but its significance has been much dis- 
cussed and hotly debated. By fat the most attractive explana- 
tion (first suggested by Sdderberg in 1890 and claborated by 
Wadstein in 1900) relates it to the Northern Sigurdr (Sigurd, 
Siegfried) story.t This we can, I think, accept in principle. In 
detail, however, no fully satisfactory solution has been advanced, 
patticularly for the episode represented on the left of the panel. 

Here we have a human figure with an animal’s head, sitting 
ona little mound and facing an atmed warrior. This mysterious 
figure which has puzzled so many beholders seems to me quite a 
creditable attempt at teptesenting pictorially a man turned 
animal; this, in the Siguxdr story, can only be Fafnir, brother of 
Reginn, who became a dragon and appropriated and guarded 
the treasure of Andvari. It is on his treasure hoard, I suggest, 
that he is here shown sitting. The armed figure facing him can 
then only be Sigurér himself, the slayer of Fafnir, not, as some 
have suggested, Hogni who was one of the three brothers 
responsible for Sigurér’s death. Sigurdr might have been 
expected to carry his sword Gramt with which he slew the 
dragon, but we learn from one tradition that he also carried a 
spear, for he used it to toast the slain Fafnir’s heart.? 

The centre portion of the panel shows a horse, his head bent, 
looking down upon a mound with a human body inside it. To 
the right appears a human figure, evidently a woman. This scene 
is generally taken to represent Sigurdt’s wife Gudran (Gudrun) 
and his horse Grani mourning over the slain hero’s grave. It is 
thus that both are described in the eddic Gudriinarkviba I, 4f., 
11f.3 The runic inscription on this side of the casket seems to 
bear this out. 

Finally, on the right of the panel, stand three heavily-cloaked 
human figures, whom Wadstein took to be Brynhildr, who 
instigated Sigurdr’s murder, and the brothets Gunnart and 
Hogni, who helped to bring it about. All thtee figures may, 

* Well-known, though later, examples of episodes from the Sigur¥t story are 
the carvings on the non-runic crosses at Leeds Parish Church and Halton (Lancs) 
of the late tenth or early eleventh century. 


* Cf, the prose passage after st. 31 in the eddic Fdfnismdl. 
3 Cf, also the eddic Brot af Sigurdarkvipo, 7. 
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however, be women, and other possibilities occur to one: such 
as that the figures represent the Notnit, the ‘three fatal sisters’ 
of Northern mythology. Or else one might relate this picture 
very tentatively to a tradition only represented in the admittedly 
much later eddic Gudrdnarkviba I. Here it is related that three 
noble ladies, Giaflaug, Herborg, and Gulltond, came to share 
Gu6rin’s gricf and comfort her in her distress. Of course this 
Icelandic poem is centuries later than the Franks casket,! yet it 
may represent a particular tradition not recorded elsewhere; the 
gill episode on the lid of the casket is not preserved in any 
literary record, We also know that variant traditions exist, for 
example, of the place and circumstances of Sigurdt’s death; so 
that it is not wholly unlikely that the medieval Icelandic poem 
preserves an older tradition for which this English carving is 
our only other evidence. 

The main runic inscription is as difficult and disputed as the 
figure carving. Beginning in the upper left-hand corner it runs 
along the top, down the right side, along the bottom where the 
tunes arc upside down, and finishes going upwards on the left- 
hand side. A unique feature of the inscription on this side of 
the casket is its use of the following arbitrary vowel-tunes: 

ha Ke, Xe 64% Ha. 
Normal vowel-runes occur only twice in the main inscription: 
Me in seerden, and © a in the ligature & fa in sefa, where Napier 
preferred to read sefv. In the three short words carved in runes 
within the figure-panel itself, however, the normal vowel-tunes 
only are employed. These words will be consideted later. The 
main inscription reads: 

Top: NXRN HOLE TAPHXNARPIEXRXAN 

hetrhossitaponhearmbergea 
xr 


ley 
Right side: PARE X Lb u PL 
dtigipswe 


* G. Turville-Petre, Origins of Icelandic Literature (Oxford, 1953), p. 14: 
eleventh ot twelfth century, 
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Bottom: NiRSXRTHXXLEXRAFUARDIM SH 
hiriertaegisgrafserdens 
HRXAA 
otgea 
Left side: ¥mUXETHRAL 
nod sefatorne 
This may be transcribed into three lines of alliterative verse: 
her hos sitep on hermberge 
agl.. drigip; swe hiri erta egi sgraf, 
setden sorgz and sefa torne. 
The interpretation of these lincs, however, is beset with diffi- 
culties,’ and a fresh study of them must be resetved for another 
occasion. The most plausible rendering hitherto advanced is: 
Here the horse stands above the mound of woe, 


It suffers tribulation; just as to her Erta appointed anxiety, 
A grave of grief, in sorrow and anguish of heatt. 


But this is not by any means satisfactory, for these reasons: 
hors, ‘horse’, for hosis at besta doubtful emendation ; sit should 
read sitif (like drigip), but if it refers to the standing horse of 
the carving it cannot mean ‘sits’; iri could be a variant of 
Anglian hire, ‘to her’, in which case Gudrin is most likely 
meant. Erfa is quite uncertain: it has been connected with 
Erce, the ‘earth-mother’ whose name survives in one of the 
Anglo-Saxon metrical charms, 


Erce, Erce, Erce, corpan modor,’ 


and could perhaps be connected with Sigutdr’s earthen grave, 
but all this is very tenuous; eg/ sgraf makes sense if we assume 
that eg? is an earlier form of O.E. ege, ‘fear, anxiety’, and that it is 
the object of sgraf, the past tense of serifan, ‘to appoint, pre- 
scribe’, the carvet using g for ¢ because the normal ¢c-runc here 
figutes with the value a; serden, ‘gtave of grief’, is not very 
satisfactory either; Napier, followed by Bruce Dickins, sug- 
gested that M here represents @, reading ser den, ‘rendered 
miserable’. 

’ For details, cf. Dobbie, op. cit. pp. 205 f. 

> “For Unfruitful Land’, 51 (ébid. p. 117). 
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It is indeed a miserable harvest of doubts and uncertainties, 
but such a meagre result need not discourage one unduly: 
sutely the puzzle of these runes will one day be solved. 

The use on this side of the casket of arbitrary runes to desig- 
nate vowels can only be explained as a personal whim or a 
touch of mystery. Cryptic or ‘secret’ runes occasionally occur, 
as we have seen, in Scandinavian and English inscriptions, such 
as the Hackness Aaha/-runes ot the vatious secret runes on the 
Swedish R6k stone. On the casket theit use is not wholly con- 
sistent, for several normal vowel-runes occut, and the three 
words inscribed within the figure panel employ the ordinary 
Anglo-Saxon vowel-tunes. The first of these words, PNpaN 
wudt, “wood”, is below the figure of the horse, and is presumably 
a reference to the scene depicted: according to one tradition 
(Guirdnarkviba IL, 11.) Sigurdr was slain in a wood. 

The second word is carved above the hotse’s back and reads 
RIMKI rise?, most likely the Old English word risce, ‘rush, reed, 
twig’, perhaps another reference to the scene of Sigurdr’s 
slaying. Or else it could refer to the Fafnir episode; for it was 
on the way to the water where Fafnir was wont to creep, and 
whete presumably rushes grew, that Sigurdr dug the pit which 
trapped the dragon. Sucha pit would have had to be covered 
with rushes to conceal it from the intended victim.t In the 
picture the man-dragon actually holds what may be twigs ot 
rushes in his hands, but the significance of this (if any) 1 cannot 
determine. 

‘The last of the three words is inscribed above the heads of the 
horse and the sorrowing woman; it reads bit bite, an Old 
English word meaning ‘that which bites, an animal’.? Most 
likely this refers to the horse pictured just below. 

One cannot help realising just how many doubts remain 
concerning the interpretation of both pictures and runes on this 
side of the Franks casket. On the whole, however, the connec- 

* According to Fdfnismdl Sigurdt himself waited inside the pit; according to 
Velsunga Saga, ch. 18, Sigurdr dug several pits. 
? F. Holthausen, A/tengl. Etymol. Worterbuch (Halle, 1934), s.v., glosses ‘Beisser, 


wildes Tier’, Bosworth-Toller, Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, s.v., gloss ferus and quote 
a couple of O.E. compounds denoting insects. 
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tion with episodes in the Sigurér story offets an attractive and 
plausible solution, and we may conclude that the pictures 
illustrate thrée sepatate scenes, that the three words in the 
panel most probably all belong to the central one, and that the 
sutrounding inscription is a brief vetse commentary on the 
picture panel. The story of Sigurdr was common Germanic 
property and just as in the Sigmund passage in Beowulf (857 f.), 
so in the present instance a few seemingly disconnected allusions 
probably sufficed to recall the salient outlines of a familiar 
story. 


The date and provenance of the Franks casket have been 
established beyond reasonable doubt by Napier’s linguistic 
analysis. The language is unmistakably Anglian and certain 
forms limit it further to Northumbria, and, in point of time, to 
the early eighth century. On runological grounds this date and 
provenance are equally acceptable; we have seen that (the nonce 
tunes apart, of course) all the runes belong to the common 
Anglo-Saxon twenty-eight-letter fuporc. Runes of the later 
Northumbrian extension do not occur, 

The runes, like the figure carving, ate primarily ornamental. 
Tt was probably quite natural for an early eighth-century 
Northumbrian artist to associate runic writing with figure 
motifs drawn from Germanic legend; what is surprising is that 
he made so little use of Roman letters, especially in connection 
with the scenes detived from classical and biblical sources. Our 
conclusion must be that Englishmen of that time continued to 
cherish the traditions of their forefathers and wete fully aware 
not only of the ancient dignity of the fuporc but of something of 
its age-old mystery. We can indeed be thankful that to this day 
the Franks casket survives as a unique and priceless specimen 
of our own runic heritage. 
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Fig. 24, The Hantum bone piece. Frisian; early 8th century 
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Fig. 38. The Ruthwell Cross: West East face, detail 


and South faces. English; 
early 8th century 
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Fig. 42. The Franks Casket. English; 8th century. Lid 
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Fig. 43. The Franks Casket: Front 


PLATE XXI 


Fig. 44. The Franks Casket: Back 
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PLATE XXII 
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PLATE XXIV 


